“A useable School-book, with the most that is|“' 4 
© good, and the least that is not.” — Journal of Edu-| cities. Price, $1.20 


— Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers 


Journ 


NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 


Edueation. 


Vol, XXIX. Whole Ne.'793. } Weekly. 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, JUNE 6, 1889. 


Prof. B. F. TWEED’S Col. T. W, HIGGINSON’S 
Young Folk’s 
GRAMMAR FOR COMMON SCHOOLS ..7opy oF THE UNITED STATES 


Price, 30 cents 
The best Text-Book on the subject that has 


ever been printed. Used in hundreds of towns and 


Endorsed by thousands. 


Dr. ALBERT F. BLAISDELL’S 
SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGIES 


Extensively used for supplementary reading, $1.20 


SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE’S 
BURGOYNE’S INVASION OF 1777 


to che ially th. With an Outline Sketch of the American Inva- 
the effect of Stima-| ot Canada 1775-76, With Military Mage and 


lants and Narcotics on the h system. 
Ks eae Faull Index. Price, 40 cents net 
Our Bodies and How we Live. Price, $ -60 This volume is the first of our new series, ‘* Decis- 


How to Keep Well. - - - ” .42 ive Events in American History,” and is designed for 
Child’s Book of Healthh - -. “ .30 | use as a Text Book or as Supplementary Reading. 


--AMERICAN HISTORY 


Three Books. Boards, 30 cents each 


FOBES’ ELOCUTIONARY HELPS 
ELOCUTION SIMPLIFIED 


Cleth, 40 cents. Paper, 25 cents. FIRST SERIES. Stories of American History. 
By N. S. Dopar. 
Five-Minute Declamations. Cloth, $ .40|SECOND SERIES. Noble Deeds of our Fathers 
Five-Minute Recitations. - a .40| As told by Soldiers of the Revolution, gathered 
Five-Minute Readings. - - vs .40| around the Old Bell of Independence. 

The selections in these books are from the works | THIRD SERIES. The Boston Tea Party And 
of our best writers, and have been skillfully ar-| ther Stories of the Revolution Relating many 
ranged with expert knowledge of what such books| Daring Deeds of the Old Heroes. 
should contain, and also with the idea that they! As reading-books for classes in public and pri- 
should occupy but five minutes in delivery. vate schools they will be found of great value. 


Net Prices 10 per cent. additional by mail Full Catalogue of our Text Books mailed to any address 


LEE anp SHEPARD PUBLISHERS BOSTON 


NEW BOOKS. 


LONGMANS’ NEW ATLAS: Political and Physical. 


For the Use of Schools and Private Persons. Consisting of 40 4to and 16 Svo Maps and 
Diagrams, besides Insets and 16 4to Plates of Views, &c. Engraved and lithographed by award 
Stanford. Edited by G. G. CutsHoum. Imperial 8vo, $4.00. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. 


By R. J. HARVEY Greson, M. A., F. R.S, E., Lecturer on Botany in University College, Liv- 
erpool. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


“As a text-book of elementary biology it is one of the best that has ever been published ; the illustra- 
tions are excellent and are to a great extent original. The typography and general execution of the 
book leave nothing to be desired.'’—Science. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


With Exercises, French-Eoglish and English-French Glossaries, Hints on Letter Writing, and 
Copious Notes. By ELPHEGE JANAU, Assistant French Master, Christ’s Hospital, Assistant 
Examiner to the University of London. Crown 8vo, 80 cents. 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 


Composed from the French Dictionaries of the Academy, Boiste, Bescherelle, &c , and from 
Technological and Scientific Dictionaries of both languages. Fullowed by Abridged Vocabularies 
of Geographical and Mythological names. By LEON CONTANSEAU, French Examiner for Mili- 
tary and Civil appointments. New Edition. Post 8vo. 974 pages. $1.25. 


GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


With Exercises, German-English and English-German Glossaries. Hints on Letter Writing, 
German Idioms, and Copious Notes. By Josera T. DANN, Ph.D, late Assistant Master in 
the University College School, London. Crown 8vo, 80 cents. 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 


Containing New Words in general use not found in other Dictionaries. By the Rev. W. L. 
BLACKLEY, M.A., and C. M. FRIEDLANDER, Ph.D. Post 8vo. 1169 pp. $1.25, 


*.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent on receipt of price by the publishers. 


Uniform Examination Questions 


OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


These questions, issued by the State Department, have been voluntarily adopted 
. by all the Sehool Commissioneers of the State, and no public school teacher can secure a 
ponies except by passing one of these examinations. The questions are prepared by the Board of Institute 
nductors, and are any nomen before use to the most searching criticism. It is safe to say that no other 
series of questions ever issued was so carefully prepared, or undertaken by so many candidates. 
All these Questions, from the beginning to March 14, 1899, are now published as follows, and we com- 
mend them as worth the attention of all who have to conduct or undergo examinations. 
I. Arithmetic, ... 317 Questions, 10 cts. Il, Key. 10 cts. 
Ill. Geography, . FOO IV 


VIL. U. S. History, A209 “6 
xX. Civil Government, 355 “6 
XI Physiology, . 345 “6 XII. 
ew” Sent postpaid on qnentes of price, or the 12 books to one address for One Dollar. ug Send for 
Catalogue of Books for hers 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


15 East Sixteenth St., NEW YORK. 
FOB. 

during the past six months by the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 


HAVE BEEN FILLED 
70--72 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


1@ Send postal for a listof them. You will find there the names of many teachers 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


whom you know. 


Single and Double Entry, : 


— FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS & ACADEMTES. 
Examination copy sent for 50 cents. 


MESERVEY’S 


TEXT- BOOKS IN 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


Single Entry, 


— FOR — 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Examination copy sent for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 


DIXON’S 
Slate-Pencil Sharpener 


Hold the slate pencil Gentty in 
the left hand, and with the right 
hand rigidly turn the Sharpener 
back and forth. The alternating 
movement will give the pencil a 
fine point. 


DIXON'S SLATE-PENCIL SHARPENER 


Is the neatest and handiest device yet made 
for sharpening slate pencils. A sample dozen 
will be sent any teacher or school officer on 
receipt of 60 cents in stamps or postal note. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J, 
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MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


Manufact’g Opticians, 
1016 Chestnut Street, 


MICROSCOPES, Apparatus, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 


METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. Pare 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages 


free. 


| 


as Mention this paper. 
Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y. 826. & C 
snd priese on apotieation. | BULLOCK renshaw, 
Buckeye Bell Foundry. 528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Bells of Co d Tin for churches 
schools fire alarms, farms, etc. FULLY | PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
A . Catalogue sent free. 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. | 5 cents 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
Bohemian Glassware, 


ag LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


os oTT's 
J 


GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Lead and Slate Pencils. 
For Sale oy Manufactured by 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. " 
§. 8. & Pun. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
ecominster, ass. 


J. B. Lippincott COMPA 
Send for Circular. We will send ma 


NY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 

chines on trial to responsible parties. 


178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


GOOD SENSE 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


<= 


Corven CORSET WAISTS 
BEST for Health and Comfort SCHOOL, 
THOUSANDS now in use by 
BEAUTIFUL 
FURNITURE 
CHILDREN Ai | Andrews 
Getistoction gua- Clobes, 
FERRIS Patent 
NG ORL 
at hip for HOSE a Charts, all kinds 
Supporters. Blackboards, 
TAPE fastened 
BUTTONS. Dustless 
ORD. 
EDGE ff’ Eragere 
é Crayons 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. 8. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


Buttons at Front— 
instead of Clasps. 
Childrn— 1 
Misses—,70 .75 80 
Young Ladics-1,00 1,10 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
Mailed re- NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
195 Wabash Avenue, —_Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 


FERRIS BROS., 

Manufacturers, 

841 Brondway, 
New York. 


— 
MARSHALL FIELD & co., CHICACO, 
Wholesale Western Agenta. 


For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 


Agents Wanted, 


00 A MONTH can be'ma 
$75.22 to $250.22 ing for us. Agents 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to the 
business. Spare moments may be profitably employed 
also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. a. F, JOAN- 

B.— Please state age and business ex: ] 
about sending stamp for reply. wate 


T. DeWitt Talmage’s New Book, Pen, Pulpit and Plaftorm, 


GLOBES are models of the earth, GORED 
MAPS are the true surface of a 16-1INCH GLOBE. 


Divided at the eqnator, printed in colors on both ; . 4 
sides of 28 x 30 inch sheet, and mounted. BETTER Ww 4 & 
THAN LARGER GLOBES for all purposes. Inval- > 


uable for office, home, or school use. Price, post-| 
paid, $1.00. Fall information FREE. gers? B Sorrows Dan. 
E. HOLENSHADE, Pablisher, pages, $2.75. E Beautifully Illustrated, 
ILL. 8. TREAT, NEW YORK. 
WANTED, 


fe, SAVE MONEY. Before you buy 
B t CY re L E orG UN Teachers in every section to sell ** THE CHRISTIAN’S 
> LEGACY.” The first agent who started sold to every 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO, Dayton, Ohio. 
. for rices. Over 400 sho worn and @d-han person called on the first day. Just out. Large prizes 
BY Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Biepeles, offered. W. J. HOLLAND, 


Guns and Type-Writers taken 
E. E. HOLLAND. 150 Nassau St., 


CLYDE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


July 29 — 16 — 89. 
guag' ion, Pedagogies, Music, and Art 
udy in Lan es, Sciences, Mathematics, Literature, Elocut : ’ 
beget TWENTY INSTRUCTORS AND LECTURERS. 
Lowest Rates of Tuition. Board from $3.00 to $4.50 per week. Course of Popular Lectures Free. Full 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. Address 


EDWARD HAYWABD, A.M., Clyde, New York. 
THE SAUVEU Summer College of Languages, 
BURLINCTON, VERMONT. 
Fourteenth Session. July 8 to Aug. 16. 


French, German, Italian, Spanish, Modern Greek, the Romance Language ey mage carly En- 


Ancient Greek. For 
glish, Engtish Literature and Rhetoric, Latin and Anc Miss H. L. BuRRIT?T, Burlington, Vt. 
Just Our: LES CHANSONS DE BERANGER with Historical Commentary and Notes, $1.25. 


copy will be sent to teachers at half price. 
hn Circulars address DR. L. SAUVEUR, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


Amherst Summer School 


THIRTEENTH AMHERST COLLEGE, JULY 8th to AUG. 9th, 


SESSION. —18s9. — 


Instruction given in EIGHT LANGUAGES (ten; ‘ Realizes the ideal of a School of Languages Rad 

classes daily fi French ten in W.S. Tyler. 

Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Drawing, Painting,| “It is thorough, s cheap, it is pleasant, it is the 

English Literature, Political Science, Mathematics, | sehool for practical work.” 

and Physical Training. —Educational Courant. 

BEAUTIFUL LOCATION. Excursions and Picnics on Saturdays. Circular and Programme free. 
(1 Address W. L. MONTAGUE, AMHERST, Mass. 


The Berlitz School of Languages. 


SUMMER COURSE, at Asbury Park, N. J. 


HE Berlitz Method is acknowledged by the leading American and European 
authorities as the best of all natural methods. 
Instruction by the regular professors of the BERLITZ SCHOOL; only the best of 
native teachers. Numerous lessons, lectures and excursions, forming a continual practice 
in French and German conversation. Terms very low; French and German tables. 


A special course for teachers free. 
For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply to 


PROF, N. A, JOLY, Vice-President of the Berlitz Schools, 
W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


ARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 4) 20 
TWELFTH ANNUAL SESSION, BEGINNING JULY j 


School of Methods, 3 Weeks, 13 Professors. 
Monroe College of Oratory, 4 Weeks, Dr. C. W. Emerson and Faculty. 
Academic Departments, 5 Weeks, 17 Professors. 


THE BEST LOCATION, OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


The Oldest Summer School. The Best Instructors, The Greatest Advantages. 
The Most Thorough Courses of Study. 


Combining Rest »® Recreation with Study »° Improvement. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, 
650 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 


LOO LECTURES & LESSONS $F 


Third Session. . . . No Eaperiment. 


ASBURY PARK SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL. 
July 15--- August 3. 
18 Departments. 20 Professors. 
Send for large circular giving full information. Address 


EDWIN SHEPARD, President, 
77 Court Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
Fifth Annual Session. Beginning July 1989. 


THIS SCHOOL AIMS TO GIVE THE BEST Poss 
: ‘ SIB AT THE 
LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES, 


Notice the following List of Instructors: 


PSYC 
ARITHMETIC. DRAWING. H. P. Smirn, Head Drawing Teacher 
LANGUAGE and GRAMMAR in Public Schools of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Supervisor RC. PENMANSHUEP. Lyman D. Smits, Instructor 
GEOGRAPHY. ALF, Boston, Mass. in Penmanship, Hartford, Conn. 
ALEXANDER E. Frye, Hyde Park PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
ECONOMY, = Jamaiea, L. I. 
maseene ENJAMIN ANDREWS, of Cornell Univ. Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD. Minneapolis, Minn. 
De. EDwane al KINDERGARTEN WORK. 
PEDAGOGICs. Univ. Misses | MAY MACKINTOSH and BERTHA KUEN, 
ELOCUTION. SHEIB, of Univ. of South Carolina. | FIVE LECTURES. A. E. Winsuir, Editor of 
Prof. C. L. WoopworTH, of J the New England Journal of Education. 
HOME-MADE APPA. ohns Hopkins Univ.| TWO LECTURES. Dr, Jerome ALLEN, Ed- 
{ JOHN F. Woo ARATUS, itor of the New York School Journal. 
Trainiag of Teachers College forthe CLAY MODELING. 
a Miss MAY MACKINTOSH, Weehawken, N. J. 


Wanted by New England Pub. Ce., 40 Dearborn St., New York. 
Agents 3 Somerset St., Besten. Chicago, 


nm, now ready. Free to all 
eow applicants. Address 
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(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
: LITTLE FIELD PREACHERS. 


BY ELLA G. IVES. 


Only the grasses, 
Blossoming grasses, 
Loading with incense and beauty the air ; 
Each little preacher 
An eloquent teacher 
OF the good God and His marvelous care. 


**Tf He so clothe us, 
If He so clothe us,’’ 
Softly they murmur in solemn accord, 
** Shall not your Father 
Clothe you much rather, 
Child of His promises, heir of His word ?”’ 


“Do but consider 
A lily, and bid her 
Disclose how she grows, in such beauty arrayed 
As Solomon’s splerdor 
Never could lend her,— 
Queenliest blossom that God ever made!”’ 


**Tf He so dress us, 
If He so bless us,” 
ily and grasses in unison sing. 
** Why should you borrow 
Care for the morrow, 
Child of Eternity, heir of the King ?’’ 


Dearest of teachers, 
Christ’s little preachers, 
Learning His wisdom I sit at your feet : 
Never a sorrow 
Or care I will borrow; 
No anxious thought for my raiment or meat. 


He whose good pleasure 
Bids me seek treasure 
Laid up in heaven regardeth my need ; 
for the raven 
Has food and a haven, 
Surely His child He will shelter and feed. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


From President Harrison’s Inaugural: We should 
not cease to be hospitable to immigration, but we should 
cease to be careless as to the character of it. 


Colorado School Journal: The stars and stripes should 
be looked upon by every boy and girl in the land as a 
beautiful and sacred symbol of our beloved home. 


The School: Ability to memorize for recitation, like 
the faculty for solving arithmetical problems, is a sort of 
natural gift, and its cultivation may not always be the best 
education. 

School News: Teachers should do all in their power 
to make schoolrooms cheerful, bright, homelike, neat, and 
orderly, and abounding in all that tends to elevate, to en- 
noble and to refine. 

Dr. E. E. Wurrer, Cincinnati; It is generally conceded 
that the highest efficiency of the public school is tested by 
its results in moral character, and hence that its highest 
duty is effective moral training. 

Supt. B. B. Russetx, Brockton, Mass.: Children who 
have attended school but a few months will now read with 
more expression than those who were about to enter the 
grammar classes a few years ago. 

Commissioner N. H. R. Dawson, Washington: The 
maintenance of the American common school system by 
taxation is as much the duty of the state as the support 
of the judicial, legislative, and executive branches of gov- 
ernment. 


Supr. Wm. E. Hatcu, New Bedford, Mass.: There 
should be but one object in abandoning recesses, and that 
the ultimate good of the pupils. There seems to be 
enough testimony in its favor to warrant at least a fair 
investigation and trial. 


IS FAULT-FINDING A FAULT OF 
TEACHERS? 


BY BURRILL WINSLOW. 
One of the profession, not long since, had the courage 
to remark that teachers as a class were much given to 
complaining,—leaving a wide margin of implication that 
these murmur at their lot more than other mortals. If 
80, it is a grievous fault ; and is it not so ? 

You that have paused where two or three were gathered 
together, have possibly already received convincing evi- 
dence of the truth of the proposition. For have you not 
heard that “Johnny Develle can outlie Ananias and 
Sapphira,” not to say the Father of Lies himself ?—that 
it is “a perfect outrage to have him in school,” and that 
half the rest “don’t begin to be up to grade, and can’t 
possibly be promoted at the end of the year” ?—or that, 
“My scholars don’t know anything at all, and can’t be 
taught anything ” ?—or that, “School is just horrid, and 
I wish I was out of it altogether.” 

It might be remarked, in parenthesis, to those who 
would fain abandon this for some other walk in life,— 
say the long walk with an agreeable fellow — traveler, 
that, generally speaking, what you dislike is the very 
thing for you to do until you like it. It is well sometimes 
to be generous, if only from selfish motives. 

Let us grant the question, then, and inquire, Why 
should not teachers find fault? For what else are we 
here? If children were perfect, Othello’s occupation 
would indeed be gone. Luckily for us children are not 
faultless, and, we will venture a prophecy, are not likely 
to become so before our “calling and election” may be 
sure for another school year. 

Let us do our duty, then, while it is to-day. Let us 
make a minute inspection of the before-mentioned Johnny 
Develle ; there are possibly such in most schools. As- 
suredly, if he could be reduced to his moral atoms, he 
would be found scarcely more than an aggregation of 
faults. Dirty hands, uncombed hair, ragged clothes, 
shattered books, smoking of cigarettes behind the barn, 
laziness, lying, and a general unlikeness to the Father of 
his Country, go to constitute the actual Johnny; and 
while these errors of being are on his door-step, is it not 
our duty to point them out to him, and, if possible, to 
pluck them from him ? 

Freed from his faults, where were Johnny! Well, 
original Johnny or not, the true teacher aims at nothing 
short of moral perfection for all. If Johnny, or any 
number of Johnnys, becomes so far idealized as to be lost 
in this moral evolution, all the better for him, and 
the more honor for the process. Yes, it is our business 
to find fault ; and herein lies our danger, that we do not 
acquire what may perhaps be best designated as the criti- 
cal habit of mind, so that our daily duty of finding the 
faults of our pupils in order to replace them with virtues 
shall not degenerate into a chronic malady ; else our faults 
may be more faulty, vaster, and more inexcusable than 
theirs. 

In finding the faults of others one is liable to become 
oblivious to his own. To begin by correcting one’s own 
faults is more likely to end in correcting those of others. 
The critical faculty was considered by Wordsworth as in- 
finitely inferior to the creative, and outside of literature 
is not this equally true? The world’s grandest architect- 
ure may be destroyed by unskilled hands, but only the 
art of the master can restore to original perfection. The 
immortal bard may write metaphors that defy grammar 


and rhetoric, but who prefers to read the rhetoric man? 


“T do not like that magazine,” said one. ‘Then why 
not improve it with one of your own contributions?” 
“O, I simply couldn’t,” was the candid reply. This 
seems to strike the keynote of the whole subject. If it 
be not in your power to improve existing evils, what right 
have you to complain of them? ‘“ Things without remedy 
should be without regard.” If you fail to find a remedy 
for that which should be remedied, then silence is more 
than golden. 


IN THE SOUTH SEA. 


A GLIMPSE OF AUSTRALIA AND HER GREAT CITIES. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU, 
Author of “Due North,” “Due South,” Ete. 


A PENAL COLONY TURNED INTO A LAND OF 
PROMISE. 

The name which the great island-continent of Aus 
tralia bears conveys to the mind of a majority of readers 
the idea of a half-civilized land inhabited by penal colo- 
nists. That such was once the condition of this far-away 
country is very true, but time has wrought a marvelous 
change within its borders. Doubtless Australia would 
not have risen into notice, or have been so rapidly peo- 
pled by the subjects of Great Britain, had it not been that, 
in the early days of its discovery, criminals were trans- 
ported thither in such large numbers. This practice has 
long since been discontinued. Some of the rich men of 
Australia came out from England as prisoners, and the 
heads of many families whose descendants are now justly 
esteemed and respected, were once ticket-of-leave men. 
Bat it should be remembered that persons were trans- 
ported by the courts of the mother country half a century 
ago on comparatively trivial charges. 

It is believed that Australia was unknown to the 
ancients, though it is more than probable that the Chinese 
navigators knew of the existence of its northern coast at 
an early period. Until about a century since it presented 
a picture of primeval desolation ; to-day the country is 
bordered by noble seaports, connected by railroads, coast- 
ing steamers, turnpikes, and electric telegraphs. It is 
occupied by an intelligent European population number- 
ing nearly four millions, and possesses such elements of 
political and social prosperity as place it in an honorable 
position in the line of progressive nations. The first 
railroad in Australia was begun in 1850, but at the 
present time it has over ten thousand miles in successful 
operation. 

This new home of the British race in the South Pacific 
is not new geologically speaking ; it is, in fact, one of the 
oldest portions of the earth’s surface. What America 
was to Spain in the days of that nation’s glory, Aus- 
tralia has already been to England. The wealth poured 
into the treasury of Great Britain by this colony, — or 
rather by these colonies, for it is divided into separate 
governments as our country is into states, — far exceeds 
all the riches which the Spaniards realized from the West 
Indies, Mexico, and Peru. Nature has here spread her 
favors broadcast over a land only one fifth smaller than 
the whole continent of Europe, affording every needed 
resource wherewith to form ultimately a great, inde- 
pendent, and prosperous nation. The climate is nearly 
perfect, and the virgin soil is marvelously fertile, while 
the hills, valleys, and plains abound in mineral wealth, 
such as gold, silver, iron, copper, and coal. This last 
product is especially abundant, —coal fields extending 


along the coast from Brisbane, capital of Queensland, to ~ 


Sydney, capital of New South Wales. It is difficult to 
realize, while observing the present wealth, power, and 
prosperity of the country at large, characterized by such 
grand and conspicuous elements of empire, that its 
pioneer settlers came from the overflow of English jails. 

A few statistical facts will prove interesting in this 
connection. Five hundred million dollars are annually 


paid by the colonists for imports, and merchandise valued 
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at a like amount is sent yearly from the country. Up to 
the present time Australia has realized from her aurifer- 
ous soil over three hundred and thirty million pound ster- 
ling. Her territory gives grazing to seventy-five million 
sheep, not to mention her great herds of cattle raised to 
furnish fresh beef for the English market. The amount 
of wool exported to the mother country annually is about 
thirty times as much as England receives from all Europe 
in the same time. The exports and imports of Great 
Britain are shown to be a little over one hundred dollars 
per annum for each unit of the population. In Australia 
the aggregate is a trifle over two hundred dollars per 
head. The four principal capitals of Australia contain 
eight hundred thousand inhabitants, and, as to territory, 
more than twenty kingdoms of the size of Great Britain 
and Ireland could be formed out of this great island. 
The railroads of the country have already cost over two 
hundred million dollars, and are being annually extended, 
New South Wales having, in proportion to its population, 
a greater length of railway than any other country on 
the globe. 

Compared with our own country Australia is a land of 
contrasts. For instance, here the eagles are white and 
the swans black; the emu, a bird not unlike the ostrich, 
cannot fly, but runs as swiftly as a horse; the principal 
quadruped, the kangaroo, is elsewhere unknown, and 
though he has four legs he runs, or leaps, upon two ; 
when the days are longest with us in America, they are 
shortest in Australia. To reach the tropics Australians 
go north, while we go south. With us the seed or stone 
of the cherry forms the center of the fruit,—in Australia 
the stone grows on the outside. When it is day with us 
it is night with them. Their Christmas comes in mid- 
summer, ours in mid-winter. The deciduous trees with 
us shed their leaves in the fall of the year; with them 
they are evergreen, shedding the bark in place of the 
leaves. 

The country is divided into five provincial governments ; 
namely, New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, and West Australia. Sydney is the capital of 
New South Wales, and is the port where the traveller 
who has sailed from San Franeisco first lands. The har- 
bor, famous for its beautiful surroundings, merits the 
superlative praise it receives on all hands. This metropo- 
lis, which contains a population of three hundred thousand, 
presents a busy picture in its main thoroughfare. Cabs 
and private vehicles dash hither and thither; heavily 
laden drays grind their broad wheels over the rough pave- 
ments ; pedestrians crowd the sidewalks ; messenger boys 
mounted upon wiry little horses gallop upon their several 
errands ; mingled with the rest are newspaper hawkers, 
fruit venders, and bearers of huge advertising placards. 
Chinamen, with vegetables in baskets slung at either end 
of a pole born across the shoulders, pass and repass in 
rapid succession ; omnibuses rattle over the pavements, 
and the “going, going,—gone” of the sham auction 
rooms rings upon the ear. Now and then one meets a 
beggar, blind or decrepit, but such are not numerous. 
Every busy street corner has its bar-room, about whose 
doors congregate a crowd of bloated faces and bleared 
eyes. No part of London is more numerously supplied 
with gin-palaces than are the business centers of Sydney. 
The city tramways are operated by steam,—noisy, smoke- 
dispensing locomotives being used upon the thorough- 
fares. 

The city has an admirably arranged public garden, 
which covers some forty acres of ground, sloping grace- 
fully down to the waters of the harbor, beautified with 
choice flowers and noble trees, both native and imported. 
Flowers bloom every month in the year out of doors, and 
are seldom troubled with frost. The town has a fine art 
gallery, a well-established university, an excellent public 
library, which contains over a hundred thousand volumes, 
besides numerous other public institutions appropriate to 
a flourishing city of the nineteenth century. 


Australia has an average breadth of about twenty-four 
hundred miles, and from north to south it measures 
seventeen hundred miles. Much of the interior and 
northwestern section remains unexplored. The populous 
part borders: the sea coast on the southern and eastern 
sides, where there are many large cities, towns, and vil- 
lages. That portion of the land devoted to sheep raising 
is very sparsely inhabited. The owner of a hundred 
thousand sheep, — and there are many such, — requires 


three thousand acres of land to properly feed and keep 
them. The Darling is the great river of the country, but 


i s for its supply ; sometimes it! 
ling in certain differing relations to each other and to the 


is miles in width, and sometimes only a few rods. It has 
been navigated for a distance of nearly two thousand 
miles from its mouth, yet can never be depended upon. 
Good engineering would make it permanently available, 
and place it in rank as the third or fourth river of the 
world. The country is subject to fearful droughts, en- 
tailing immense loss at times upon live stock and vegeta- 
tion, which might be obviated by a proper system of irri- 
gation and the wholesale conserving of the water which 
comes in such abundance at certain periods. This would 
bring into use some of the most fertile land on the face 
of the globe. 

Brisbane, the capital of Queensland, is about five hun- 
dred miles north of Sydney, and is reached either by 
railway or coasting steamer. Moreton Bay, on which it 
is sitaated, was discovered by Captain Cook in 1770. It 
is about fifty years since Brisbane was opened to free set- 
tlers, it having been previously only an English penal 
colony, a taint which is now scarcely traceable. For a 
city of sixty thousand inhabitants it is well supplied with 
churches and public buildings, mostly of stone. The 
Parliament building is especially noticeable for its noble 
architecture and spacious dimensions. Besides a well- 
kept public garden the city has three large public parks, 
or “reserves” as they are called here. Queensland has 
many rich, gold-producing districts, where the precious 
deposit is found in both alluvial and quartz deposits, but, 
after all, the real wealth of this country is to be found in 
its agricultural capacity. Gold mining will attract ad- 
venturers and promote enterprise, but the substantial, 
permanent population is not to be found in the auriferous 
districts. The cultivation of wheat is growing more and 
more general, but the staple products of Queensland are 
wool and sugar. Cotton, oranges, coffee, and bananas 
are freely raised. This division of Australia is five times 
as large as Great Britain and Ireland. 

The aborigines are oftener met in this part of the coun- 
try than elsewhere. They are nomads, and probably do 
not number quite thirty thousand in all. They are slowly 
but surely decreasing before the advance of the whites. 
Even when first discovered they were but a handful of 
people, so to speak, scattered over an immense territory. 
As a rule they are very ugly, having flat noses, wide nos- 
trils, and deep, sunken eyes wide apart. Like all savage 
races, they are full of superstition. They pay little or no 
attention to marriage obligations, but buy and sell their 
wives according to fancy, the women as a rule acquiescing 
with quiet indifference. There is one tradition worthy of 
mention which these blacks have handed down for cen- 
turies. In the beginning there was no death. The first 
created man and woman were told not to go near a cer- 
tain tree in which lived a sacred bat. One day the 
woman disobeyed and approached the tree, whereupon 
the bat flew away, and after that came death. One would 
be glad to know if this simple fable ante-dates the story 
of the Garden of Eden. 


READING MUSIC AT SIGHT.—(II.)* 


BY ALBERT F. CONANT. 

ANALYsIs OF A Unrr.—The child learned the 
“tiger” as a whole, as a unit. He could have formed no 
mental picture of the animal from a preliminary inspec- 
tion of the eyes, ears, claws, teeth, and fur examined sep- 
arately. Having once “learned the tiger” as a unit, he 
can analyze the animal into all these parts, and any one 
of them will then suggest the whole. Show him a tiger’s 
tooth, for example, and he will mentally reconstruct the 
entire animal. 


ANALYsis OF AN AupIBLE Unit.—The major scale is 
a unit in the same sense that the tiger is a unit. This 
unit is the first thing to be taught. Intervals foreign to 
it are rarely to be found in melodic progressions, and all 
music is founded upon it, or its derivations. Musicians 
know that it contains major and minor seconds, thirds, 
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sixths, sevenths, the perfect fourth, fifth, and octave, the 
augmented fourth and the diminished fifth. The tones 
composing these intervals are but parts of the unit, stand- 


whole. No endeavor to teach intervals as individual dis- 
tances should be made. When the scale has been taught 
as a unit, it is easy to analyze it, to reconstruct it from 
any given tone in it, and to teach intervals as definite 
mental objects, recognizable by the effect they produce 
upon the ear. If a tone is recognized as being 4 (fa) it 
must of necessity belong to the particular key in which it 
stands as 4, and the unit is instantly reconstructed by 
the mind. 


ANALysis oF A Rayrumicat Unit.—The unit in time 
is composed of a group of pulsations of which one or 
more are emphasized. Having learned this unit (aside 
from tune), pupils easily analyze it, separate it into its in- 
dividual pulsations, and subdivide the pulsations. Count- 
ing is inadequate for giving a correct conception of the 
relative length of tones when several appear in one pul- 
sation. Numbers represent entire pulsations, and subdi- 
visions have not been represented at all beyond the occa- 
sional and clumsy insertion of the word “and,” in a beat 
containing two tones. For this reason a time language 
applicable to all rhythms in which the pulsations are 
broken up into fractional parts, is employed. The rela- 
tive length of every tone is commensurate with the idea 
suggested by its time name, and all rhythmical difficul- 
ties are taught objectively without dealing in arithmetical 
problems. Tune and time are to be united immediately 
after the solution of each rhythmical problem. 


Functions.—In analyzing the “tiger” we recognize 
that each part has its own function,—the eye to see with, 
the tooth to bite with, ete. In analyzing the major scale 
we recognize that each tone has its own peculiar function, 
which function is to produce a certain effect upon the ear. 
“Effect.” includes consciousness of the tonality, that is 
consciousness of the entire scale, the unit. The word 
“pitch” is limited in its application, inasmuch as it repre- 
sents merely an audible entity; viz., a simple tone, com 
mon indeed to seven keys, but possessing no distinctive 
quality by which the relation borne by it to any one of 
them, may be determined. The analysis of the major 
scale consists in having the pupil sing the tones composing 
it, in every conceivable order, until the effect of each is 
so familiar that he can recall it at will, every tone being 
conceived mentally and sung without the aid of an instru- 
ment or the teacher’s voice. Effects are to be studied, 
and the seven differing tones in the major scale produce 
as different effects upon the ear as do the seven colors of 
the solar spectrum upon the eye. These effects can be 
as readily recognized when heard as can colors when seen, 
and they can be conceived mentally with equal facility 
and accuracy. In saying that each tone has its own 
function I mean that its effect in relation to the whole 
seale is such, that it causes the other tones to adjust them- 
selves around it in their proper relations, and enables the 
pupil to mentally conceive and audibly sing any of them 
at will. That each tone heard or conceived as part of 
the unit has this function, and that the exercise of the 
function will adjust the other tones about it in their 


proper relations will be shown under “ Synthesis, applied 
to modulation.” 


The pupil does not recognize this function as such ; he 
simply feels the effect and, under the guidance of the 
teacher, uses the function, without being conscious of that 
to which he is indebted for his ability to think. 


The importance of establishing correct mental concep- 
tions of the relative strength and weakness of individual 
pulsations, cannot be overestimated. The function of 
each pulsation is to so suggest the unit of time (one meas- 
ure of the particular rhythm which the pupil is practic- 
ing), that the rhythmical idea, whether. expressed in two, 
three, four or six pulsations, shall be ever present in the 
minds of student and listener. Associating a time name 
with every pulsation, and with every fraction of a pulsa- 
tion (to be practiced separately from tune) will give the 
pupil so accurate a mental conception of the relative 
length, strength, and weakness of the different parts of 
the unit, that he will feel the rhythmical idea not only in 
singing full measures, but also in singing measures that 


begin with rests, even if the rests constitute fractional 
parts of a pulsation, 
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June 6, 1889. 


HOUSE-MOVING BY A BIRD. 


BY WALTER HOXIE. 


Can birds think? A year or two ago I found a white- 
eyed vireo’s nest. It was a pensile nest such as these 
birds always build, and hung in the crotch of a maple 
branch but little more than a foot from the ground. 
Directly below it grew a thorny shrub, the Avalia 
Spinosa,—called in some localities the “ Devil’s Walking- 
Stick.” This is a plant of very rapid growth, and 
already threatened to upset the bird’s little domicile. I 
have not the nest from which to 
make a drawing, but the accom- 
panying diagram from memory will 
illustrate the subject. Near the 
point (A) a portion of the structure 
had been raveled away from its 
supporting twig. From the other 
side of the tip of the nest a few 
tough, fibrous strands were car- 
ried across to the other side of the 

: next crotch and securely fastened 
at (B). I thought this was a need- 
. less bit of labor on the part of the 
little architects. Allowing the nest 
to drop a little farther back seemed to me the only possi- 
ble means to avoid its overthrow. I would have cut down 
the offending thorn at once, but concluded I had rather 
watch the course of events. The nest contained an egg, 
and I did not think they would desert it. 

It was more than a week before I got round that way 
again, and behold the nest had been moved clear across 
to the right hand side, and the 
lusty stem of the Avalia was grow- 
ing right up through the crotch, 
where it had at first been con- 
structed. ‘Two more eggs had been 
laid. I regretted that I had not 
been more watchful, and taken the 


Fig. 1. 


7 


opportunity to observe carefully i 

this little operation of bird engi- rH 

neering. I cannot tell now exactly : 

how it was done. The main body 

of the nest plainly had not been re- #7, 2 = 
Fig. 2. 


built. The front edge hung down 
a good deal, and the back did not extend clear into the 
angle of the crotch. A few little fibres and bits of ma- 
terial still clung to the left twig from which it had at first 


hung. 
Can birds think ? 
CLOSING EXERCISE. 
e [For intermediate pupils.) 


BY ALICE H, FARNSWORTH. 


[Enter boy, who acts as leader. He may be dressed as usual, with 
knot of red, white, and blue at button-hole } 


Leader.— 
Fourth of July is coming,— 


A great day for the boys; 
Full to the brim of rejoicing 
And fireworks and noise. 


Then we can blow our trumpets, 
And each can shoulder his gun ; 
O friends, I tell you it’s glorious, 
This day of noise and fun! 
(Enter a to represent Firecracker. Strings of firecrackers may 
be hung on his dark suit, and, if — let him wear a cylindrical 


hat, covered with bright red, and having a fuse sticking out at the top, 
the whole looking like a huge firecracker.]} 


Firecracker.— 
My name is Firecracker, friends, 
I herald the Fourth of July ; 
I’m somewhat red, for it’s summertime, 
And the sun is very high. 
(Draws out red bandanna and wipes face.) 
School. — 
Harrah! borrah! 
The sun is very high! 
Horrah! hurrah! 
That’s the way on the Fourth of July! 
Firecracker.— 
I am much sought by boys and girls 
When the glorious day draws nigh ; 
I’m noisy, it’s true, but that’s the style 
On the dear old Fourth of July. 


Hurrah! hurrah! 
The dear old Fourth of July! 


Achool,— 
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Hurrah! hurrah! 
That’s the way on the Fourth of July! 

(Enter Fourth of July,—girl, dressed in red, with shoulder knots of 
tiny flags, a large figure 4 in torpedoes sewed on front of dress. } 
Fourth of July.— 

I am here. 
Maine from her farthest border gives the first exulting shout, 
And from New Hampshire’s granite heights the echoing peal rings 
out ; 
The mountain farms of stanch Vermont prolong the thundering 
call ; 
The Bay State answers, ‘‘ Bunker Hill,’’—a watchword for us all. 


Rhode Island shakes her wet sea-locks, acclaiming with the free, 
And staid Connecticut breaks forth in joyous harmony. 

The giant joy of proud New York, loud as an earthquake’s roar, 
[Is heard from Hudson’s crowded banks to Erie’s crowded shore. 


Still on the booming volley rolls o’er plains and flowery glades, 
To where the Mississippi’s flood the turbid gulf invades ; 

There, borne from many a mighty stream upon a mightier tide, 
Come down the swelling, long huzzas from all that valley wide. 


And wood-crowned Alleghany’s call, from all her summits high, 

Reverberates among the rocks that pierce the sunset sky ; 

While on the shores and through the swales round the vast inland 
seas 

The Stars and Stripes ’midst freedmen’s songs, are flashing to the 
breeze. 

Yes, when upon the eastern coast we sink to happy rest, 

The Day of Independence rolls still onward toward the west, 

Till dies on the Pacific shore the shout of Jubilee 

That woke the morning with its voice along the Atlantic Sea. 


—George W. Bethune. 
Leader.— 


Fourth of July, tell us how our country is prospering. 


Fourth of July.— 

Her progress is unequalled by any nation. She has grown in 
size, in numbers, in virtue, in knowledge, and in reputation, not to 
mention wealth. Each time I make my yearly round, I find new 
signs of her greatness. She is wise, but destined to be wiser, great 
but destined to be greater, and good but destined to be better. 
The loyalty of her people to God, to their country, and to them- 
selves will be the watchword of her prosperity. 


Recitation, by a Pupil.— 
O country dear, whose record full of glory 
Brings tears of gladness into watching eyes, 
Whose deeds of heroes, handed down in story, 
Thrill human hearts with wonder and surprise, 
We pledge to thee our service and devotion, 
To keep the rights by honored soldiers won, 
Long as thy shores are washed by either ocean, 
Thou fairest, greatest land beneath the sun. 


(Fourth of July sits down; Firecracker stands beside her.] 


Recitation by a Pupil.— 

Let our object be our country, our whole country, and nothing 
but our country; and may this country, by the blessing of God, 
become a vast and splendid monument, not of oppression and terror, 
but of wisdom, of peace, and of liberty upon which the world shall 
gaze with admiration forever. — Daniel Webster. 


Recitation by a Pupil.— 
Land of the forest and the rock, 
Of dark blue lake and mighty river, 
Of mountains reared aloft to mock 
The storm’s career, the lightning’s shock ; 
My own green land forever! 
O never may a son of thine, 
Where’ er his wandering steps incline, 
Forget the skies which bent above 
His childhood like a dream of love. — Whittier. 


(Enter three girls dressed respectively in red, white, and blue, with 
shoulder-knots of very small flags. The center one holds as large a 
flag as can be easily carried ; the others hold ends of tri-colored stream- 
ers which depend from its staff. They march to the song of “ Three 
Cheers for the Red, White, and Blue,” sung by the school. Pupils at 
seats wave flags during chorus.] 

Recitation by a Boy.— 
O glorious flag,—red, white, and blue, 
Bright emblem of the pure and true ; 
O glorious group of clustering stars! 
Ye lines of light, ye crimson bars, 
Trampled in dust by traitor feet, 
Once more your flowing folds we greet 
Triumphant over all defeat ; 
Henceforth in every clime to be, 
Unfading scarf of liberty, 
The ensign of the brave and free. 


Girl dressed in Red.— 
Red stands for justice and strength, and this dye on the folds of 


our banner 
Ever reminds us that here, in the land of the states close united, 


Justice and strength are at home, and peace and protection will 
give us. 
Girl dressed in White.— 
The bands of white beneath these red folds gleaming 
Mean purity of purpose and of life ; 
Let us not soil them by ignoble actions, 
When we, full grown, have entered on the strife. 


Girl dressed in Blue.— 
Blue is the emblem of truth, and this is the message that the 


aeare in our flag hee fer we 


To thine own self be true, 
And it shall follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
(The three girls sit or stand behind Fourth of July, on slightly ele, 
vated seats. 


Enter, a boy dressed to represent the Centennial of April 30, 1889. 
He may be dressed in a continental suit, and carry a flag ] 


Boy, standing beside Fourth of July.— 

I represent our Centennial, which celebrated the inauguration of 
George Washington as first President of the United States. That 
was a day when one forgot everything but the grandeur of the 
country and its noblest name, Flags of rejoicing floated from 
every staff and mast-head, the streets and harbor of New York 
witnessing the finest display in our national history. 


Recitation by older Pupil.— 
We give thy natal day to hope, 
O country of our love and prayer! 
Thy way is down no fatal slope, 
But up to freer sun and air. 


Thy great world-lesson all shall learn, 
The nations in thy school shall sit, 
Earth’s farthest mountain-tops shall burn 
With watch-fires from thy own uplit. — Whittier, 


CLOSING EXERCISES. 


(Continued from last week.] 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, June 19. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, June 19. 
Urbana University, Ohio, Jane 19. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.. June 20. 
Central University, Pella, Iowa, June 19. 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio, Jane 18. 
Wilberforce University, Ohio, June 20. 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind., Jane 19. 
Adrian College, Michigan, June 20. 
Battle Creek College, Michigan, June 18. 
Ohio University, Athens, June 19. 
Mount Hermon School, Massachusetts, June 18. 
University of Rochester, New York, June 20. 
Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, June 18. 
Northfield Seminary, Massachusetts, June 19. 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., June 19. 
Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa., June 20. 
Phillips-Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., June 18. 
Wesleyan Academy, Wilbrabam, Magss., June 20. 
Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass., Jane 19. 
College of the City of New York, N. Y., June 20, 
Worcester Academy, Massachusetts, June 19. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, June 27, 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., June 19. 
Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass., June 20. 
Middlebury College, Vermont, J * 3. 
Brown University, Providence, R. I., Jane 19. 
Coburn Classical Institute, Waterville, Me., June 28, 
Olivet College, Michigan, June 20. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., June 20. 
Willamette University, Salem, Oregon, June 13, 
Michigan Seminary, Kalamazoo, June 19. 
Fort Wayne College, Indiana, June 20, 
Oberlin College, Ohio, June 26, 
Hamilton College, Utica, N. Y., Jane 27. 
Haverford College, Pennsylvania, June 25, 
Detroit College, Michigan, June 26. 


NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION 


BROOKLYN, JULY 2 AND 38. 


Tuesday Morning.—‘‘ School Libraries and How to Use Them,’’ 
Principal George E. Hardy, New York; “‘ Discussion,’’ Principal 
H. M. Lovell, Elmira; *‘ The Value of Music in Education,’’ Miss J 
Ettie Crane, Potsdam; ‘‘ Discussion,’’ Prof. F. H. Damrosch, New 
York City; ‘‘ Critical Reading,”’ Supt. Wm. H. Maxwell, Brook- 
lyn; Discussion,”’ Principal A. M. Wright, Waterville. 

Tuesday Afiernoon —Excursion given by the Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Association. 

Tuesday Evening. —Mass meeting at the Academy, Hon, A. C, 
Chapin, mayor of the city, presiding. ‘‘Address of Welcome,”’ J. 
C. Hendrix, president of the Brooklyn Board of Education. Re- 
sponse by the president of the Association. Annual address of the 
president. 

Wednesday Morning.—‘‘ The Kindergarten as Related to Primary 
Work,’’ Miss M. Elizabeth Lombard, Boston; ‘ Discussion,’’ Prin- 
cipal S. G. Love, Jamestown; *‘ Drawing as Related to Public 
Sehool Work,’’ Prof. Walter S. Perry, Brooklyn; ‘‘ Discussion,’’ 
Augusta L. Balch, Oswego; ‘‘ Manual Training in Relation to 
Public School Work,’’ Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, New York City; 
‘* Discussion,’’ Isaac H. Stout, Farmer Village; ‘‘ The Kindergar- 
ten, Drawing, and Manual Training as Related to Each Other,” 
Supt. James MacAlister, Philadelphia, Pa.; ‘‘ Discussion,’ C. W. 
Bardeen, Syracuse. 

Wednesday Afterncon, at Pratt Institute, state exhibition of 
drawing, modelling, and other school work. 

Wednesday Evening, at the Academy of Music, Address by Hon. 
Andrew S, Draper, state superintendent of public instruction. 

Railroad Arrangements.—The railroads named below will carry 
those attending the meeting of the Association, charging the regular 
fare to place of meeting, and one cent per mile returning, on the 
Trunk Line Passenger Committees’ Certificate, which must be ob- 
tained from the ticket agent at starting point. This certificate, coun- 
tersigned by the transportation agent of the Association, will enable 
the holder to purchase a return ticket at the reduced rate. Rail- 
roads: N. Y. C. and Hudson River; Buffalo, Rochester, and Pitts- 
burg; N.Y., L. E., and Western; Elmira, Cortland, and Northern ; 
Delaware, Lackawana, and Western; Lehigh Valley; Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Co. ; N. Y., Ontario, and Western ; West Shore ; 
Northern Central; Rome, Watertown, and Ogdensburg (except on 
Pheenix line stations between Syracuse and Oswego); Western N. 
Y. and Pennsylvania. The ‘* People’s Line’’ steamers will charge 
$1.50 from Albany to New York, and 50 cents to returning mem- 
bers holding transportation agent’s certificate. For further infor- 


mation, address Arthur Cooper, transportation asent, 
202 Broadway, New York. 
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FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIX.—No, 23. 


Methods for ; the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Nevek ask a pointless question. 
An untidy schoolroom is inexcusable. 
Don’ talk too loud in the classroom. 
A MISERABLE blackboard is an abomination. 


Ir you want school visitors make them welcome. 


Br perfectly natural before your school when there are 
visitors. 

Asarule do not ask a child to select a subject upon 
which to write. 

Few things make a visitor so uneasy as for a teacher 
to make excuses. 

Tux custom of neatly papering and bordering school 
walls is a great advance. 

Give some attention to the emotional life as well as the 
intellectual life of the school. 

WE say that the primal idea of the school is to teach a 
love for good books, and yet there are schoolrooms in 


which a pupil never sees a single copy of the kind of 
books that we want him to love. If this is not a farce, 


what is ? 


NEWS OF THE DAY. 


W. M’Anprew, Hyde Park, III, has this way of keep- 
ing up with the times. One of the blackboards is re- 
served for the purpose, and is divided into thirteen col- 
umns headed thus : 


City. County. State. France. General. 
Political. Western ITemis. England. Eastern Hemis. 
Eurepe. The World. Science. Invention. 


Each column has a special editor who serves one week, 
writing each morning a bulletin of the news of which he 
has charge. A little time is given each day in consider- 
ation of the most important news of the day. When 
possible it is connected with the language, history, liter- 
ature, or civics school work. 


IT IS UNFAIR 
To take the time of all the class because one pupil has 


not his lesson learned. R 

To assume that you are always right. 

To assume that the pupil is always wrong, if he does 
not do unhesitatingly what you require impulsively. 

To make it a serious offence to be half-a-minute late to 
school when you are uniformly from ten to twenty minutes 
late at every public service you attend. 

To see only the good points in some pupils and only 
the bad ones in others. 

To make it appear to be great ignorance on the part of 
pupils not to know things that the teacher would not have 
known but for circumstances. 

To judge all pupils by the same standard. 

To try to make all the pupils write good compositions 
apon an abstract subject. 

To make no distinction between a boy who can “ never 
learn grammar,” and a girl who “never can know 
numbers.” 

To scold pupils for not having neat desks when the 
teachers’ desk is never neat. 


To demand of pupils what you would not do yourself. 


To insist that it is of life and death importance that a 
child learn dates, facts, or rules that you will not take the 
trouble to learn. 

To accuse the school of being disorderly if a few only, 
if one only, is doing his best. 

To make any wholesale accusations against the school. 


ADDITION. 


The following is given as a test in addition by an ex- 
change : 

After adding an example, add it again, including the 
sum in the example, and one half the answer will be the 
first sum if correct. 

This looks well upon the surface, but if the second 

answer is not twice the first, you do not know whether 
the mistake is in the addition of the example or in the ad- 
dition for the test, and you must add the original exam- 
ple the second time, but if it comes out all right it gives 
absolute confidence in the first addition. 
The test that has stood through the ages will probably 
be the only practicable one for years to come; namely, 
add the columns upward the first time, placing the an. 
swer at the top; add the columns downward, placing the 
answer at the bottom. If these agree there is no doubt 
about the correctness of the answer; if they do not agree 
you know the column in which the error occurs and can 
easily rectify it. 


APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY ; 
oR, 
LESSONS IN HYGIENE. 


BY META WELLERS. 


The preparation of food is also an important topic. 
Fortunately, cooking is now regarded as an accomplish- 
ment. I read with much pleasure that high school girls 
prepared and served a meal at one of the cooking schools 
in elegant style. It is oftener the fault of the prepara- 
tion than of the food itself that it does not agree with 
persons. The French and other nations are ahead of us 
in the matter of arranging the daily bill of fare so as to 
include what will please the palate and at the same time 
nourish the blood. 

I never attempt to lay down rules for eating or dieting. 
All that can be done by the teacher is to awaken an in- 
terest in the subject, and 
stimulate a desire on the 
part of the pupil to study 
the question of foods chemi- 
cally, physiologically. and 
practically. The brain, the 
stomach. the nervous system 
speak to us individually with 
supreme authority. Science 
reveals to us that we were 
born to health, that disease is 
caused by ignorance and 
recklessness. Young people Cavity of Chest, Heart, Lungs. 
are apt to be careless, and by violating the laws of health 
lay the foundation of disease and misery. 

Having thus made the necessity of eating the right 
food, at the right time, and in the right way the subject 
of study, we are ready to make the circulatory organs 
our topic. The heart sends throughout the body its five 
or six quarts of blood; this carries warmth and food to 
all parts. To enable it to do its work well we must have 
plenty of pure air and healthful exercise. In connection 
with the circulation, I speak of clothing and how to wear 
it. Bring out the fact that tight clothing not only makes us 
feel uncomfortable, but it puts different parts of the body 
out of shape, and prevents free motion. Geography can 
here be brought in. Speak of the Chinese who compress 
and deform the feet of girls. High-heeled shoes injure 
the spine, and tight corsets, by compressing the chest. 
impede the action of the lungs and heart, whose sation 
is necessary to life. 

A few lessons on emergencies will be found of great 
service to pupils. In this way health lessons can be car- 
ried to the homes of our pupils, where our zeal will bear 
important fruit, for, as some one has well said, “ Health 
in the home is health everywhere.” . 

Nore.—Teachers will find a little book, by Jerome Walker,—Health 


Lessons,—a great help in presenting the subject. 
It should be in the 


COMPOSITION SUBJECTS BASED ON THE LIT- 
ERARY WORK OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY SUPT. ROBERT C. FRENCH, ORANGE, MASS. 


There is no other department of school work that pre- 
sents the material for compositions that is suggested by 
the literary course of the high school and the home 
reading of the pupils. In dealing with this class of 
subjects great care is necessary that the pupil is thrown 
upon his own resources for the expression of thoughts that 
become his only by being clothed with his own personality. 

It is often desirable that the pupil, after careful prepa- 
ration, write the composition in school without the aid of 
notes or books of reference. 

Subjects for compositions like the following may be 
profitably used in connection with the literary work of 
the high school : 

History, Fiction, Poetry-—What is the influence of each upon the 
mind? How may each be made a useful means of developing the 


intellect and improving the character ? 
Perseverance.—Circumstances in the lives of fictitious characters 


showing the results of perseverance or its opposite; its necessity to 


insure success, 

Fear.—Uses and signs; different ways in which it is shown by 
characters in any of Scott’s works. 

Couroge.—Different kinds; uses; ways of showing. Give illas- 
trations from each of the following: Ivanhoe, Lay of Last Minstrel, 
Vicar of Wakefield, Merchant of Venice, Tempest, Julius Cesar. 

Dress. —Various materials and styles of clothing; coverings for 
the head in different nations and ages. Illustrated by quotations 


from Homer, Shakespeare, and Scott. 
An Original Story.—Seene to be laid in England, introducing 


old Christmas games and customs, as gathered from Irving’s Sketch- 


book. 
The duties of a squire in the days of chivalry, as illustrated in 
Seott’s novels and poems. Contrast the characters of Blount and 


Fitz Eustice. 
Silas Marner.—1. The tendency of loneliness to form eccentric 


habits. 

2. Influence of a child upon life and character, 

3. Effect upon an innocent man’s life when living under the 
shadow of suspicion. 

4. Effect of avarice. 

5. Not for ourselves alone, but for others should we live. 

Meg Merriles.—1. Describe her character. 

2. Show the influence she had on others through their belief in 
witchcraft, and also how this belief affects her own character. 

Love of liberty in its influence on the character of individuals 
and nations. Refer particularly to Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon. 

The Story of ‘* Bracebridge Hall.’—Aim to make a connected 
story, bringing in the important characters and giving some de- 
scription of each in your own language. 

Shakespeare's Julius Cesar.—Sources of Shakespeare’s materials 
and ideas. How closely does he follow history ? Differences and 
anachronisms. Does he justify Bratus or not? According to 
Shakespeare, did Julius Cesar desire death or not ? 

The character of Brutus, Cassius, or Mark Antony. Select the 
one most to be admired. State reason for choice, and tell in what 
respects he excels or falls below the other two. Children in Shake- 
speare’s plays. Ambition, as manifested in Macbeth and Bolin- 
broke. Character of Richard II. as developed by Shakespeare. 


AN OUTLINE COURSE IN SPELLING. 
BY SUPT. W. P. BECKWITH. 


This paper proposes to present merely an outline course 

in spelling, leaving the discussion of principles and the 
criticism of methods for some otber occasion. 
During the first year make the work consist almost 
entirely of copying words from the book and board. 
Some words may be given out to be spelled in writing 
from dictation, but this work is arbitrary and less useful 
than the other. Instead of lessons consisting of detached 
words, let the most of the copying, especially after the 
first term, be of complete sentences. The proper use of 
capitals will thus be taught unconsciously. Oral spelling 
is of little practical use, and young children should not be 
plagued with it. A little phonetic spelling may be intro- 
duced, but the work should be very carefully graded, and 
the difficulties presented very gradually, and only one at 
a time. 

The work of the second and third years should be 
merely the development of that already described. It 
should be as closely connected with reading and other 
work as possible, and a scholar should not be required to 
spell words of which he does not know the meaning, and 
which he has not used and cannot use in sentences of his 
own composition. The oral work is still an unimportant 
part of the drill, but the phonetic analysis of words may 


be much enlarged, and in connection with this the begin- 
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ning may be made of a thorough drill in the knowledge 
and use of the diacritical marks. 

The spelling-book may be taken up in the fourth grade, 
and continued until the scholar reaches the high school. 
If the spelling-book is to be used simply for the sake of 
drilling pupils in combining letters in the various arbitrary 
fashions which the English language requires, perhaps we 
shall not be likely to do it any injustice if we adopt very 
emphatic words in denouncing it. If rightly used, I believe 
it may be made a help. I do not see why the methods 
already recommended for the lower grades cannot still be 
employed. The recitation should consist of something 
more than a mere writing of the words in acolumn. Put 
it in connection with the language lesson, and have the 
scholars compose sentences containing the words assigned ; 
if you have dictionaries, require the scholars to use them, 
——if not, give brief definitions yourself. This is one of 
the best methods to teach language, and a little ingenuity 
on the part of the teacher will adapt almost any list of 
words to almost any grade of language work. 

The great difficulty found in teaching spelling arises 
from the purely mechanieal way in which we commonly 
teach it. The words are not made to mean anything to 
the scholars, and it is not in human nature to feel much 
interest in such lessons, or to do very much better in 
learning them than we feel compelled to do. 

The work in arithmetic, physiology, geography, history, 
and, indeed, in all branches, should often suggest materials 
for spelling lessons. An occasional lesson in oral spelling 
may serve to revive interest in the subject; the diacritical 
marks should constantly be kept in mind; the meaning 
of words and their use in sentences, either written out in 
full, or repeated by the scholar, should always be regarded 
fully as important as the mere arrangement of the neces- 
sary letters in their proper order. Oral spelling must be 
regarded as of very trivial importance, though sometimes 
employed even in schools, and then usually in the higher 
grades, for convenience’s sake. 

There will always be scholars who seem to have a 
“special gift” for spelling, just as others do for arith- 
metic; there will also be those who are phenomenally 
dull in spelling, as others will be in other branches. But 
if the instruction in spelling can be put upon a rational 
basis I do not believe there will be any remarkably large 
number found to be unusually deficient. 

To conclude: I would teach spelling (1) almost exclu- 
sively by writing, and (2) always in connection with the 
actual meaning and use of the words. 


BOTANY.—(VIII.) 


BY W. EDGAR TAYLOR, 
Nebraska State Normal School. 

UnpERGROUND STEMs.— 

1. Examine the root-stalk of the blue-flag, scotch rose, 
couch-grass, ete. Such a root-stalk is called a rhizoma. 
How do they grow? Look for the scale-like leaves, at 
each joint, or node, and compare their shape and position 
with the lowest leaves on the upright stem. Which is the 
root-stalk more like, the stem or a root ? 

2. Examine the potato, a tuber, in various stages of 
growth. Is it developed from a stem or a root ? 

3. Study the Indian turnip as an example of the corm. 

4. Make sections of the onion, a dulb, in various stages 
of growth, and compare with similar sections of the In- 
dian turnip. How do they differ in structure ? 

5. Examine the underground parts of the crocus, com- 
mon blue violet, dandelion, wild hyacinth, blood-root, 
sweet-flag, ete., and determine whether they are roots, 
rhizomas, corms, tubers, or bulbs, and the reasons for 
such conclusions. 

Bups AND BRANCHES.— 

For examination and study secure well-developed 
branches of many different plants. 

1. Where do buds regularly appear? Is there any 
symmetry in their arrangement ? Compare several 
growing buds with your notes on plantlets, and test the 
validity of the following statement: ‘‘ In growing, buds 
lengthen into branches, just as the original stem did from 
the plumule of the embryo, when the seed germinated.” 
Count the number of these repetitions in several well-de- 
veloped branches. 

2. Examine the end of a stem or the shoots of the 


maple, horse-chestnut, or hickory for terminal bud. How 
is growth continued when the terminal bud has been de- 
stroyed? Do you find any marks on twigs showing for- 
mer position of terminal buds? How do you account for 
the ringed appearance of the twig? Why did not this 
portion of the twig elongate as that portion which bore 
true leaves ? 

3. Examine the twigs of the hickory, horse-chestnut, or 
maple, for axillary, or lateral buds. ~ What are the rela- 
tive positions of the lateral buds to the leaf-scars ? 
Which are the stronger or better developed, terminal or 
lateral buds? Before buds open out in the spring, look 
under the bark of the sumach, or honey-locust, for con- 
cealed axillary buds. 

4. Examine the large and conspicuous buds of the 
horse-chestnut or hickory for bud-scales. What is their 
position and shape as compared with leaves on the same 
branch? What is their use? What is the use of the 
varnish on the outside, and the wool on the inside of the 
scales ? 

5. Examine injured places on the stems of elms, wil- 
lows, poplars, and chestnuts for adventitious buds. Cut 
off most of the blade of a leaf of the common begonia, 
leaving only the basal portion and the petiole, and plant 
in damp sand, keeping it moist and warm. In a few 
days look for adventitious buds in the axils of the veins. 

6. Examine the accessory buds of the maple or 
hickory. 

7. Compare and draw longitudinal sections of buds of 
different trees showing various stages of development. 

ARRANGEMENT OF Bups AND BRANCHES.— 

1. Collect straight stems or shoots of an apple, alder, 
flax, elm, cherry, oak, willow, flea-bane, house-leek, ete. 
Notice that the leaves are spiral in their arrangement; 
that is, if a thread be passed from the lowest leaf to the one 
next above, and continued around the stem in the same 
direction to the successive leaves above, the thread will be 
found to take a spiral course. What advantage in this 
arrangement ? 

2. Take a small thread and holding one end of it just 
below one of the lower leaves of your specimen, carry it 
up and around the stem, so that it shall pass just under 
each successive leaf ; proceeding till you reach a leaf di- 
rectly over the leaf started with, forming a leaf-cycle. 
How many times has the thread wound around the stem ? 
How many leaves has it passed? If in passing from the 
first leaf to the one directly over it, the string makes but 
one circuit around the stem, and the third leaf is over the 
first, so that the cycle includes but two leaves, you have 
the two-ranked, or 4 arrangement. With different spec- 
imens and in the same way determine the following se- 
ries, 4, %, ete. 

3. What is indicated by the numerators of the forego- 
ing fractions? The denominators? The rank } and } 
being given, how may either or all the following fractions 
be obtained mathematically ? 

4. If vertical planes be passed through the points of 
insertion of the several leaves and the axis of the shoot, 
the angle formed by any two planes, where the cycle is 
one half, will be half of 360°, or 180°,—that is, the angu- 
lar divergence of the leaves is 180°. What is the angu- 
lar divergence of the ranks }, 4, 2, 3, y's of) 43, ete.? 
By sticking pins or needles through the buds, perpendic- 
ular to the stem, the ranks are easily obtained. 

5. Looking from above at the shoot in the direction of 
its axis, construct spirals showing the exact position of the 
leaves or branches indicated by the several fractions, and 
exhibiting at the same time the angular divergence of the 
leaves. 

6. Select either of the fractions (ranks) given, and 
make a diagram, showing the relative positions of the 
branches, as follows: Draw twice as many concentric 
cireles, plus one, as there are units in the denominator of 
the fraction. Divide the outer circle into the same num- 
ber of equidistant points and from these points draw 
radii. Selecting a straight stem having the same rank- 
arrangement as indicated by the fraction selected, erect 
it in the center of the circle. Mark the position of each 
leaf and branch on its circle and at the radius with which 
it most clearly coincides. What is the arithmetical dif- 
ference between the numbers of the branches which lie 
on the same radius? How many turns are made by 


spiral lines joining successive branches? What fraction 
will express the part of a circle between any two succes- 


sive branches? What is expressed by the numerator of 
this fraction? The denominator ? 

7. Select several large leaf buds and by dissecting care- 
fully show that the leaves on the stem and in the bud on 
the same stem have a like arrangement. 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics, 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D. 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(I) By B. F. Burleson, Oneida Castle, N. Y.— Three points 
taken at random in the circumference of a circle are joined by 
straight lines; to determine the probability that the triangle thus 
formed is acute-angled. 


Solution by the Editor. 
Let A, B, and C be the three random points; then, in order 


that the A ABC may be 
acute-angled, the random 
point B is constrained to 
range over the arc AFD, 
and the random point C is 
constrained to range over 
the are DGE. Let OA = 
r, <AOB = ¢,and <AOC 
=27— 6. Since the ran- 
dom point A is not rela- 
tively constrained to any 
particular portion of the 
circumference, the proba- 
bility that the AABC is 
acute-angled at A is 

4 = = 1, 


Obviously 


= or + = 9 + 

and P or + = 6 + 

Hence the probability that the A ABC is acute-angled for any one 

position of the random points A, B, and C becomes 
P=P,P;P¢ = 90 + 4x. 

Since ¢ varies from 0 to 7, and ¢ varies from 7 to (* + 4), == w, 

the required probability is 


1 ro 
f, f 


A= f 2rdg-2rd0. 


= Grif, 9%) = 


(J) By G. W. Flint, Collinsville, Ct.—Cask A contains (a + p) 
gallons of pure spirits and (a — p) gallons of pure water. Cask 
B contains (a -- p) gallons of pure spirits and (a + p) gallons of 
pure water. After (a — p) gallons of the contents of cask A are 
interchanged with (a + p) gallons of the contents of cask J, it is re- 
quired to determine the change of quantity, (1) of spirits, and (2) 
of water, in the casks. Also, have the contents of the casks been 
weakened, or strengthened, by the interchange ? 


Solution by Mrs. Ella A, Matz, Reading, Pa. 


The original contents of casks A and B are the same; and after 
drawing the stated quantities from each (in order to make the in- 
terchange), there remain (a + p) gallons in cask A and (a — p) 
gallons in cask B. 

A 2a of (a p) 2a 
lons of spirits drawn from cask A, 


in which 


= the number of gal- 


B= “5+ of (a— p) = {e— py == the number of gal- 
lons of water drawn from cask A, 
a—p a? — p? 
C= of (a+ p)= the number of gallons 
spirits drawn from cask B, 


2 
e+ == the number of gal- 
2a 


and D = stp of (a + p) = 
lons of water drawn from cask B. 


2 
Similarly B = stp of (a + p) = fet) 
gallons of spirits remaining in cask A after the drawing, 
of (a + p) = <= =the number of gallons 
of water remaining in cask A after the drawing, 


a—p (a — 
of (a— p) =~ Qa 


of spirits remaining in cask B after the drawing, 
a+p a? — p? 

and H = a - of (a — p) = — —- the number of gal- 
lons of water in cask B after the drawing. 
Supposing the interchange made, we have 

[=C+ B=a-+ p=the number of gallons of spirits in 
cask A, 

J =D+F=a-+ p= the number of gallons of water in 


cask A, 
K =A-+ G=a—p = the number of gallons of spirits in 


= the number of 


= the number of gallons 


cask 
and J, = B + H =a — p= the number of gallons of water in 
cask B. The quantity of spirits in the casks bas, therefore, not 
changed ; but the quantity of water in cask A has increased 2p gal- 
lons, while the quantity of water incask B has decreased 2p gallons, 
Consequently the contents of cask A have been weakened by the in- 
terchange, and the contents of cask B have been strengthened. 
Represent the contents of the casks before and after the inter- 
change, by A,A’, and B,B’ , then 
A’ a 


A ~ B~ 


which are mathematical expressions for the conclusion just stated, 
The derivation and discussion of these expressions are interesting.” 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JUNE 6, 1889. 


PRAISE JUDICIOUSLY. 


Work, work, work, should be the motto of the school. 


Tue teacher who undervalues the use of books in 
school, especially one who speaks against their use, is 
doing a very foolish thing. 

Join or organize a village improvement society, and 
insist upon great prominence being given to the beautify- 
ing of the school-yards, school buildings, and schoolrooms. 


A RECENT graduate of Boston University, a young 
woman, paid most of her college expenses by waiting at a 
restaurant during the noon hour and all of her vacations 
and holidays. 


Tue salaries of primary and intermediate grade teach- 
ers of Chicago have been raised, and are now equal to 
those of the grammar grade, for all of which the profes- 
sion has cause to be grateful. 


A RE-DIVISION of the program of studies has recently 
been made in the French normal schools. The namber 
of recitations for each class is reduced, and more time is 
given at each session. Increased time is given to manual 
work and to the living languages. 


Tue following paragraph is going the rounds ofthe 
press : 


‘* Wisconsin educators and newspapers are discussing a proposition 
to establish baths in the public schools. By and by there will be 
no need of homes, and it will be likely that parents themselves will 
be supernumeraries when children are washed, dressed, and fed at 
schools.’’ 

We have taken pains to learn the facts about several 


of the canards on the Wisconsin schools, and have found 


them groundless. There is evidently a literary bureau of 


misinformation concerning Wisconsin schoo) matters, 


An International Congress of Elementary Education 
will be held at Paris, from August 11 to 18, and the fol- 
lowing subjects will be discussed: Under what form 
and to what extent can professional (agricultural, indus- 
trial, commercial) instruction be given in the elementary 
schools of the lower and higher grades and in training 
colleges? How far women should be employed in ele- 
mentary education as teachers, heads of schools, and in- 
spectresses. The functions and the organizations of the 
practising schools attached to training colleges and insti- 
tutions of a like character. 


CoLLEGE PROFESSORS and educational leaders who are 
in Europe this season,—and they are legion,—will do 
well to avail themselves of the generous offer of James 
W. Queen & Co., 924 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, who 
have branch houses in England, Paris, Germany, and 
Switzerland, to give personal letters of introduction to 
American schoolmen who are interested in science teach- 
ing. No house, probably, could give a letter of introduc- 
tion that would mean more in those countries by way of 
advantage to American educators, and our readers need 
have no hesitancy in applying for them. 


THE story is going the rounds of two young ladies in 
Boston University and two in the Harvard Annex who, 
with limited income, took their entire course on an aver- 
age of $3 70 per week, covering all expenses. The four 
roomed together in Boston, paying $5.00 a week for a 
suite of rooms, or $1.25 each. They breakfasted at a 
restaurant where a full course was provided for 20 cents, 
or $1.40 a week ; they lunched by themselves, at the Uni- 
versity, on fruit, and prepared their own supper, which 
was largely bread and milk. The girls remained in good 
health, kept up their strength, and took good rank in their 
classes. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF GRADUATION. 


During this month tens of thousands of youths and 
maidens will go out from our high schools, academies, 
normal schools, institutes, colleges, and universities. 


364/ There is something grand in the thought that the teachers 


of the land are to send forth the product of their years of 
effort, either into higher institutions or into the world of 
conflict. The best words we have ever heard upon this 
subject were delivered by Phillips Brooks at the graduat- 
ing exercises of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
last week. Speaking of the graduation of so many at this 
season of the year, he said : 

** This is a stupendous event, for which the world has been wait- 
ing from all eternity. Everything is imperfect till something comes 
to perfect it. The world will always be imperfect, requiring each 
year, among other things, the infusion of these graduates to perfect 
it. Every graduate enters the world to perfect it. There is no 
room in the world for that which comes for any other purpose 
but to contribute to its perfection. There is always excitement 
when the river comes to the sea, and it is such excitement that we 
see in the graduation season. Whatever other blunders the world 
may make to-day, it has this one virtue, that it knows a man, 
values character, and appreciates helpfulness.’’ 

If the graduation exercises can be utilized, it will be a 
grand hour for the world when these thousands of gradu- 
ates go from the schools into life ; but if all purpose and 
power are to be dissipated in soirées, the world may well 
hold its breath till after the demoralization is over. 


WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH OHIO? 


It was bad enough for Cincinnati to lose such a man 
as Dr. E. E. White from the superintendency, but for 
Columbus to fail to reélect Supt. R. W. Stevenson adds 
materially to the misfortune of the state. Dr. White’s 
defeat was not wholly a surprise, because he was known 
to be engaged in the most heroic school reform that has 
been attempted in forty years, and any man takes his 
official life in his hand who enters upon such a work. 

In the case of Mr. Stevenson there is no such reason to 
be given for his defeat. The schools of Columbus rank 
among the best in the country; he had been in the posi- 
tion of superintendent for eighteen years; he is not a 
man who makes enemies; has not been sufficiently rad- 


ical to antagonize the conservatives, yet he has always 


been thoroughly progressive, 


We have to depend upon the very full newspaper 
accounts of the matter and our own acquaintance with 
the man. His defeat seems to be in no sense political ; 
does not seem to be based on any special desire to elect 
another man, but simply upon the miscellaneous desire 
for change for change’s sake, a certain “ itching for new- 
ness” in men rather than in measures. The Dispatch 
of that city publishes an editorial interview with every 
member of the board, and the only fault found with him 
is that he has been there eighteen years, and as one man 
honestly put it, “I am opposed to any man holding office 
over eighteen years.” The name of his successor is with- 
held, which is an unprecedented action, so far as we know. 


WHY THE SUMMER SCHOOL PAYS. 


The miscellaneous public wonder more and more how 
it is possible for so many summer schools to pay, and a 
limited number of teachers continue to scoff at the idea. 
But the summer school has come to stay, and the fact 
remains that it has become a permanent force and a suc- 
cessful phase of school life. 

The reasons are evident : 

It is restful. 

It stimulates. 

It is healthful. 

It is intellectaal. 

It is wide awake. 

It is the only teachers’ school. 

It is held when teachers need it. 

It presents condensed principles. 

It furnishes the best vacation life. 

It gives only the cream of methods. 

It widens professional acquaintance. 

It has the only professional sociability. 

A teacher here knows those whom she merely sees at 
associations. 

There is no subject not to be found as a specialty in 
some school. 

School committees pay the highest premiums for sum- 
mer school graduates. 

There is no quality of scenery, atmosphere, surround- 
ings that some school does not offer. 


Any candidate for a position who has not attended 
some such school must give a good and sufficient reason, 
or she will be at a discount with the average committee. 

It is four times as easy to secure promotion for one 
who has had a thorough summer school training in a 
specialty, as it is for the same person without. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The program of the American Institute at Bethlehem 
presents a variety of subjects of much interest. At the 
opening session Monday evening, after addresses of wel- 
come by State Superintendent Patterson and General 
Cruft, Professor Audrews of Cornell University will speak 
on “The Indispensableness of Historical Studies for 
Teachers.” The next morning will be devoted to scien- 
tific training, opening with an address by Dr. Harris upon 
“ The Study of Natural Science,—Its Uses and Dangers,” 
which will be followed by an illustrated lecture on “ Sci- 
ence for the Common Schools by Experimental Methods,” 
given by Professor Woodhull of New York. The same 
evening President Bartlett of Dartmouth College has for 
his topic, “ Reading.” The papers of Wednesday are 
more general in their nature. Professor Small, of Colby 
University, has for his theme, ‘‘ The Dynamics of Social 
Progress ” ; General Morgan, of Rhode Island, will dis- 
cuss “ The Education of the Masses ” ; and in the evening 
Superintendent MacAlister, of Philadelphia, will present 
an address upon “ The Adjustment of some Recent Ten- 
dencies in Elementary Education.” On Thursday morn- 
ing Dr. Rounds, of Plymouth, will show “The Place of the 
Normal School,” and Commissioner Stockwell, of Rhode 
Island, will explain “The Political Function of the Public 
Schools.” The principal address of Thursday evening 
will be given by Senator Blair. Professor Churchill is to 
give readings at some of the sessions. Ample provision 
has been made for discussions. All indications point to 
a thoroughly helpful meeting from a literary and ped» 


gogical point of view, 
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JERSEY CITY. 

Superintendent Poland is meeting with great success 
in the unostentatious reform of the school system. He 
has shown rare ability in discriminating between essen- 
tials and non-essentials on the one hand, and in selecting 
those phases of reform for which, under the circumstances, 
the city is prepared. The result is the accomplish- 
ment of many important changes with the least friction 
or public excitement, and the awakening of the city to 
the need of other reforms for which the taxpayers must 
be held responsible. 

The lack of a compulsory education law is seriously 
felt in that city. There are 57,455 children of legal 
school age, and 28,961 of these were not in school at all 
during the year.. The superintendent makes one of the 
best arguments for the importance of the primary schools 
that we have seen. Three fourths of all the children in 
school are in the primary schools, and at most but one 
fourth ever enter a higher grade. He says : 


If most children could attend school long enough to finish, or nearly 
finish, the grammar school course, slow progress in the lower grades 
would be very desirable, I must confess, however, to some degree of 
pity and regret when I have seen in the lower primary grades children 
whose school attendance would not be more than one or two years, de- 
nied promotion by reason of failure in some single study. It is for the 
conscientious teacher to find out, if possible, the school prospects of 
every pupil of her class; to consider the welfare of the child as of 
greater importance than servile adherence to any minor conditions 
of promotion, whether self-imposed or imposed by the system. 
Otherwise our system of graded school instruction, based too much 
upon the principle that to secure good results in the grammar and 
high schools slow progress must be made in the primary schools, 
becomes a curse to those whom the hard conditions of life have for- 
bidden to enjoy either high school or grammar school. Whereas I 
would not recommend that we ungrade or degrade our primary 
schools by pushing children forward faster than the interests of 
good grammar school work demand, still I must emphatically urge 
upon teachers to be lenient in promotions, to inquire always what is 
for the interests of the particular child, and, having carefully de- 
cided that question, to act accordingly in the matter of his instruc- 
tion and promotion. 


Speaking of school libraries he says : 


Teach the children how to use books. Moreover, have the books 
where the children can use them without inconvenience. Locked in 
a case, or placed where they can be seen once or twice a week only, 
books are of slight value to the school. They should be graded to 
suit different ages, and distributed among the different rooms. 
Each grade should have its separate library. All reference books 
should be kept upon an open table, easily accessible at all times to 
every member of the class. They should, in fact, tempt the pu- 
pils by their close proximity to consult their pages. Behind glass 
doors the dictionary and encyclopedia have small attraction for the 
average child. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 
A GreAtT CoLLEGE ALUMN&® MEETING IN BROOKLYN.— 
CooPpER Union’s LARGEST GRADUATION, — 
JoTTINGS AMONG THE SCHOOLS, 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL. ] 
New YorRK, June 1, 1889, 

The Aasociation of College Alumnz,—which now has 750 mem- 
bers,—held a regular quarterly session at Packer Institute, Brook- 
lyn, on Friday and Saturday of last week. The important discus- 
sion of the session was on Saturday, and followed the paper by the 
president, Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus, on the ‘‘ Recent Phases in 
the Development of American Colleges,’’ and a report from a com- 
mittee represented by the secretary, Miss Marion Talbot, of Boston, 
on the basis of admission of colleges to the association. This associa- 
tion was formed about eight years ago for the purpose of uniting 
the alumnz of various institutions for practical educational work, 


to supplement the work done in the higher schools for women, and 
to reinforce these institutions, especially the regular colleges, by 
helping on the public sentiment on all educational questions. 
Membership was from the first extended, with a rather vague dis- 
crimination, to any woman who has received a degree in arts, phil- 
osophy, science, or literature from any university or college of es- 
tablished repute. This invitation was responded to by many from 
a great variety of institutions; and the society is now compelled to 
the serious consideration of what shall be recognized as ‘‘ any uni- 
versity or college of established repute.’’ There was an ani- 
mated discussion on the question, many representatives of the dif- 
ferent colleges of the country taking part. As the result this so- 
ciety will probably fix a minimum standard of standing at gradu- 
ation, and keep a list of all the colleges within its limits. It will 
be interesting to see where the line will be drawn. The leading 
members are graduates from first-grade institutions, such as Welles- 
ley, Vassar, Smith, etc., whose standards are almost if not quite 
equal to those of the first men’s colleges in the country ; and it is 
to be hoped that they will be the standard of thesociety, aud there- 
by exert their influence on the inferior colleges and on the public, 
who support them in their inferiority. The next meeting of the 
association will be held in Buffalo, in the latter part of October. 
The New York branch of the association,—the A. C. A.,— 
which is the largest, and numbers about 125 members, gave a re- 
many well-known educational people, artists, and notable rep- 
almost all the so-ealled higher professions in the 
mister sities, 


Cooper Union graduated the largest class in its history on 
Wednesday evening. There were twenty diplomas and Cooper 
medals given for the completion of the five years’ course of the 
Evening School of Science. Two young men were graduated from 
the three years’ course in chemical analysis; thirty-nineyoung wo- 
men from the Woman’s Art School. This rounds another decade 
in the history of the Union. It was the thirtieth annual commence- 
ment of the school, and was also the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
graduation of the first class of the five-years course. Thirty-one 
prizes were awarded. 

There are now 3,521 students in the Cooper Union schools, 394 
of them women in the day school, and 3,127 men in the various 
night classes. 


The entertainment given at the Metropolitan Opera House, last 
week, by the public school children of the city, added $3,000 to the 
slender fund of the Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association. It was, 
besides a unique and charming entertainment, a much-needed addi- 
tion to the society’s treasury, and a pleasant evidence of the rela- 
tions between the pupils and teachers. 

The first Grand Army flag presentation to a public school, men- 
tioned in last week’s letter, has already been followed by two more. 
On Wednesday, the James C. Rice Post, No. 29, of the G. A. R., 
gave a fine silk banner to the primary department of Grammar 
School No. 28, of West 40th street. The little people had a very 
pretty novelty in the entertainment made at the reception of the flag. 
Sixteen boys, dressed in Continental uniform, went through some 
creditable military mancuvers with their small drum corps, with 
which the veterans of the Grand Army seemed to be much pleased. 
The bond between the Post men and the primary children of No. 
28 has been growing several years, through the children’s regular 
“unas at the post rooms every Decoration Day with flowers. 

e New York schoolboys did not march in the Decoration Day 
parade. Parents and school people seem to feel that the lads have 
had quite as much attention paid to their marching as is good for 
them. In Brooklyn the children, as usual, took part in the cere- 
monies of decoratien, and two battalions, from Grammar School 
No. 15, and Grammar School No. 10 respectively, were in the great 
column of 12,000 reviewed by President Harrison. 

HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


I had the privilege the other day of visiting the Waltham Watch 
Factory with the Suburban Press Association, an event not soon to 
be forgotten. This factory is in itself quite a town, there being 
2,700 people actually at work. There are twice as many towns in 
Massachusetts with a less population than there are workmen in 
this factory as there are cities and towns with more population ; and 
when we consider the husbands, wives, and children of these 
laborers, and those at work in their homes, we have a population 
very much larger. This factory has the honorable distinction of 
paying the highest average wages of any manufactory of consider- 
able size in the world; and it is not too much to say, though it is 
not capable of proof, that no factory of considerable size bas so 
high a grade P workmen in character and culture. One of the 
employees is now mayor of the city of Waltham. They make 
daily 1,500 watches, in each of which there are 160 pieces, and in 
the making of which there are 3,750 operations to each watch. 
The factory, of brick, would if it was one continuous building be a 
half mile long. There are five acres of floor and 3,300 windows. 
The benches would reach three and a half miles. There are eight 
miles of belting, and seven miles of shafting, and 5,000 pulleys. 
There are thirty telephones in the building connecting with the 
superintendent’s office; and 52 furnaces. 120,000 watches are 
being made at the same time in order to produce 1,500 daily. In 
one department there are forty-one automatic machines producing 
16,600 pieces daily. The ‘‘ balance,’’ the most expensive piece in 
a watch, undergoes eighty-five operations; while the hair-spring, 
twelve inches long, weighs but 5,'55 of a pound, 

Edward S. Sheldon, 27 Hurlburt Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
is secretary of the American Dialect Society, and Charles H. 
Grandgent treasurer of the same. The JOURNAL of May !6, in an 
editorial, gave Mr. Grandgent’s name as secretary. 


Dr. Edward Pick, the distinguished authority on the subject of 
Memory, lectured recently to a large audience at Harvard Uni- 
sity in Seaver Hall, by invitation of the Philosophical Club. Prof, 
William James, in introducing Dr. Pick, referred to him as one 
who had given more thought to the subject of Memory than any 
man now living, and indorsed his system as eminently scientific and 
philosophical. 

Newton is to have a vacation school in the Williams School- 
house, Auburndale. There is to be a truant officer in each ward, 
instead of one for the whole city as heretofore. The Somerville 
Schoolmasters’ Club dines monthly at Young’s, Superintendent C, 
E. Meleney presiding. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology graduated 75 stu- 
dents last week,—14 in civil engineering, 24 in mechanical engi- 
neering, five in mining engineering, three in architecture, 18 in 
chemistry, 17 in electrical engineering, one in biology, one in phil- 
osophy, two in a general course. 

The exercises of graduation consisted of the reading of nine 


theses, one from each of the departments of the school. They 
were all based upon original experiments. The subjects chosen 
were ‘‘The Strength of Cast-Iron Gear Teeth,’’ ‘*A Weston 
Dynamo Machine,”’ ‘‘ A Wright Compound Engine,’’ ‘‘ Action of 
Nitric Acid on the Bromanisols,’’ ‘‘ A ign for a Museum of 
Natural History,”’ ‘‘ Rubber Models of Riveted Joints,’ Purifi- 
cation of Water by Vegetable Organisms,’’ ‘*‘ The History of Sav- 
ings Banks in Massachusetts since 1872,’’ and ‘‘ The Refining and 
Electrolysis of Argentiferous Copper.’” The paper most popularly 
appreciated was that upon savings banks; that which created the 
most genuine enthusiasm was on vegetable organisms in water. 
Each reader had upon the walls diagrams, tables. elevations, etc. 
The graduation address, which was delivered by Phillips Brooks, 
was phenomenally brilliant. 

Hon. J. W. Patterson, ex-senator and state superintendent of 
schools in New Hampshire, delivered the Memorial Day address at 
Brighton. It is pronounced one of the most eloquent of all the 
patriotic utterances of the season. 


In the editorial of May 28 upon the Teachers’ Mutual Benefit 


Association, was the sentence: ‘‘ After the association has been or- 
ganized three years no one will be eligible to membership who has 
not taught in Boston more than fifteen years.”” The not ought not 
to be there, 


W. E. Pulsifer, New England manager of Ginn & Co., is pres- 
ident of the Hillside Club of Somerville, and has the laboring oar 
in the Improvement Society of that city, which is just now the 
affair of the day. 


There are general professional congratulations, in both Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania, upon the matrimonial alliance of Harry 
L. Southwick and Jessie Eldredge, the two most brilliant of the 
younger elocutionists. Professor Southwick made his reputation as 
a journalist, and as a member of the faculty in the Monroe School 


of Oratory and Martha’s Vineyard Summer School, in both of 
which institutions Miss Eldredge has taught with great acceptance. 
Professor Southwick is at present occupying one of the most 


distinguished positions in that branch of the profession, at Phil- 


adelphia. 

Prof. Wm. L. Montague, after thirty-two years of service in Am- 
herst College, will take a well-earned vacation at the close of the com- 
ing term of the Summer School of Languages, of which he is the head. 
He expects to spend the autumn in travel in France and Switzer- 
land, to spend the winter in Italy, and return home in June, 


1890. His wife will accompany him. 
WaRREN WINTHROP. 


SUMMER SCHOOL NOTES. 


The Saratoga Round Lake School has evidently gained much by 
the combination and transfer of location. 

The matchless professor, James E. Murdoch, will be at Weirs 
School of Oratory five weeks, from July 8. 

The Texas Summer Normal of Galveston, is incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000. 

The Harvard University Summer School will have botany, chem- 
istry, physics, and geography, at their very best, not to mention 
languages, etc. 

Silas S. Neff, one of the most popular of the younger teachers of 
elocution, is principal of the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, which holds a six weeks’ session from July 1 at Grimsby 
Park. 

The Boston School of Oratory is to enjoy the instruction of Mrs. 
Frank Stuart Parker, as well as that of Moses True Brown, the 
principal. 

The Amherst Summer School holds its thirteenth session from 
July 8 to August 9. The languages are admirably taught, as are 
all the other subjects. 

The Oswego Summer School will make a speciality of Volapiik, 
Sanskrit, and Hebrew, as well as the modern and ancient lan- 
guages. 

The Clyde Summer School offers board from $3.00 to $4.50 a 
week. 

The Sauveur Summer College of Languages, Burlington, Vt., 
specializes in Italian, Spanish, and the romance languages, as well 
as in modern languages. 

Glens Falls School is keenly alive to all the necessities of teach- 
ers and school officers. 

The Ohio Valley School of Methods, at Steubenville, has Sarah 
L. Arnold, of Minneapolis, and Alex. E. Frye, of Massachusetts, 
among its list of brilliant instructors. 

The Berlitz School of Languages will hold its summer session 
this year at Asbury Park, and the Berlitz method will be taught in 
the best possible manner. 

The White Mountain Summer School at Bethlehem is enjoying 
Dr. Larkin Dunton exclusively this year. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Noble deeds are held in honor, but the wide world sorely needs 
Hearts of patience to unravel this,—the worth of common deeds. 
—Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


— Fourteen of Germany’s universities are Protestant. 

— Herbert Gladstone says his father is still good for a twenty- 
mile tramp. 

— Charles Dadley Warner is paid $1,200 a year for his depart- 
ment in Harper’s Magazine. 

— Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton has begun the publication of her 
reminiscences in The Woman’s Tribune. 

—M. Gaume, the Catholic bookseller of Paris, who recently 
died at the age of 89, was one of the last survivors of Napoleon’s 
armies, and took part in the expedition to Moscow. 


— John Sherman is the only man now in the senate who was a 
member of that body when the bill was passed abolishing slavery 
in the District of Columbia, twenty-seven years ago. 

— George W. Winans, state superintendent of the schools of 
Kansas, twenty-one years ago worked as a laborer in excavating for 
the foundation of the building in which he now holds, worthily, an 
honorable office. 

— The manuscript of John Lothrop Motley’s Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, was returned by Marray, the publisher, with thanke. 
It was no loss to Motley, but Murray missed a book that had “‘ tens 
of thousands in it.’’ 

— Attendance upon recitations is optional at Harvard, Cornel), 
Michigan, and Johns Hopkins universities. Amberst and Wesleyan 
require the students to be present at nine tenths of the exercises 
At Yale, eighteen cuts are allowed each term to sophomores and 
freshmen, and twenty-font to juniors and seniors. Dartmouth 
permits twenty-five and Williams thirty eute » term frem chapel 


and recitations, Hachange, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NASHVILLE. 


Those who remember the weather at Chicago three years ago, 
during the sessions of the N. E. A., will probably ask, ‘‘ How 
about Nashville ?’’ ‘To this question I answer that, although born 
and reared in the South, I have never known such days and nights 
as those spent in Chicago during our Association meeting. Nash- 
ville is always pleasant in comparsion, and sometimes the July days 
have the coolness and freshness of May. The nights are generally 
cool, and the suburban dwellers feel no need, at any time, of seek- 
ing summer resorts. The librarian at the capitol told me, on a re- 
cent visit, that she had never known an uncomfortably warm hour 
at any time. We think, therefore, that the teachers from the 
North have nothing to dread on the score of uncomfortably warm 
weather. And when the sessions close, a few hours’ ride through a 
beautiful mountainous country will take one to the coolest and most 


delightful spots east of Colorado. Indeed, the teacher who misses 
the mountains of East Tennessee, Virginia, and North Carolina, 
will deprive herself of such delights as do not often come in a life- 
time. Professor Gray spent his summers on Roane Mountain, not 
only for the beauty of the situation and healthfulness of climate. 
but because of its magnificent flora. The teacher of botany will 
want to luxuriate here, and the lover of nature will find abundant 
delight in cloud and mountain; superior accommodations at mod- 
erate cost are found throughout this section, and the ‘ poor in 
purse’’ may look forward to summer days of pure enjoyment. 
Chattanooga, Lookout Mountain, and Knoxville are making ex- 
tensive preparation for the entertainment of guests, aud not the 
least charming feature of the program is a night or two on the 
famous mountain that overlooks historic battlefields. The most 
exquisitely beautiful picture I ever looked upon was a suurise from 
the point of Lookout Mountain. The far-famed and well-known 
Rigi does not excel it in point of color, and when to its beauty you 
add the tender memories that crowd from ‘‘ Missionary Ridge,”’ 
there is no spot in all the lands of more interest and charm to an 
American. The teacher of American children can do no better 
than take home the inspiration of such an hour and such a scene. 
CLARA CONWAY. 


PARSING. 


The article entitled ‘‘ English as She is Taught,’’ by F. C. Wood- 
ward, in the JOURNAL of May 23, is very interesting and spicy, 
but it needs to be reviewed, that the exact truth may be culled out 
of it, otherwise it may mislead some earnest and painstaking teach- 
ers and induce them to abandon some very healthful and instructive 
exercises. 

His third paragraph begins, ‘‘ A few hints on grammar teaching 
might suffice, if heeded, to exorcise this baneful fetish of the 
schools.’? He had previously written, in characterizing the want 
of intelligence of many pupils who have been extensively drilled in 
grammar, the following: ‘‘ They are glib enough at rules, rehears- 
ing with lamentable fluency the formal, dry-as-dust platitudes of 
the parsing process.’’ 

By this we learn that it is not grammar in general that he objects 
to, but “* parsing.’’? But it will be seen by any one who carefully 
reads his article, that he loses sight of the true meaning of the 
word “ parsing.” 

Let us give Webster’s definition of it. He uses three distinct 
clauses to define the word, each of which must be taken into ac- 
count before we hurl our anathemas too lavishly against this old 
stimulating and instructive exercise. Here are his words: ‘‘ Parse: 
In grammar, to resolve a sentence into its elements, or to show the 
several parts of speech composing a sentence, and their relation to 
each other by government or agreement.”’ 

Now Mr. Woodward fully believes in the utility of ‘ resolving 
sentences into their elements,’’ and of ‘‘ naming the several parts 
of speech,’’ and he has some faith in the utility of ‘showing their 
relation to each other by government or agreement,’’ for in the 
next se ntence following the second one that I have quoted from his 
article he says, “‘the method called parsing is not native to 
English speech, and is but slightly adaptable to the explanation of 
English syntax.’’ 

Here we see his mistake from losing sight of the true meaning of 
parsing, for taking Webster's definition it is not merely “ slight/y 
adaptable to the explanation of English syntax,” but very /argely 
adaptable to this end. 

One of the paragraphs in Mr. Woodward’s article indicates the 
limit to which we may go in parsing. It is the following : 


“* Let parsing be used when it is applicable ard only so far as it 
may be intelligently used, but do not strain the forms of English 
to meet its procrustean demands. A good rule and a simple one is 
to parse only what you see in the word-form: let nothing be under- 
stood or supplied in order to work in the parsing formulas. For in- 
stance, in the above sentence all the pupil can see in “ parents ’’ is 
common noun, plural number; he cannot see objective case; it 
is the position of the word in the sentence that shows what case it is 
to be considered ; this shows him that parents is the object of love 
and he then infers that it is the objective case. That only should be 
ge to the word in parsing which the word actually evidences 
in its form. 


The sentence referred to was this, boni liberi parentes amant, 
“* Good children love their parents.’’ According to his limitations 
really /ove is the only word that needs to be parsed, for this is the 
only word in the sentence which ‘‘ evidences in its form ”’ its gram- 
matical or syntactical relation ; that word needs the rule, ‘‘ A verb 
agrees with its subject in number,’’ for ‘‘A good child loves his 
parents.” Here is conspicuous yerbal inflection affecting both the 
form and syntax, a knowledge of which is indispensable. But if 
it is once admitted that a teacher may, and certainly should, go so 
far as this in parsing, we see how difficult it would be to define the 
limit in parsing every word so that there may be no overdoing in 
any instance. Grammars adapted to just such limitations have 
never been written; such grammars, however, would be required, 
for this process with exact formularies for the guidance of both 
teachers and pupils, 


Woodward's last remark is as follows : 

“ ion i mmar teaching will come when teachers 
but little grammar in English ; 
that parsing should be sparingly used ; that the sense is paramount, 
and that the method of the logical analysis of sentences is the only 
method, especially of an analytical tongue.”’ 

This would be quite sensible and contain all limitations that any 
judicious teacher would ever need, if he had not used the word 
parsing in @ too restricted sense. There is less need of the word 
‘‘sparingly ” if parsing means all that Webster says it does, for it 
includes all the “logical analysis ’’ which Mr. Woodward so highly 


commends. R. L. PERKINS, Boston. 


HOME EDUCATION. 


The public school is not a mother, and has neither time nor oppor- 
tunity to do the work of a parent. The great danger to the mass 
of children to-day is that parents are not educating their children 
themselves. Many think they have done their whole duty to their 
children when they have sent them, well dressed, to school five 
days in the week, and to the Sanday school. Of home instruction, 
either moral, mental, or physical, they receive not a whit. And 
when these children are grown and fail to find their places in the 
world’s great theater, the schools are voted a failure. Now the 
public school is compelled to deal with masses. It cannot search 
out John and say to him, ‘‘ You ought to be a mechanic; I will 
give you a thorough training and make a first-class workman of 
you,” and then guide and guard him at every step of the way, a8 
his parents could and ought to do. If John’s parents wish him to 
become a first-class workman or scholar, they should certainly 
expect and get the adequate instruction from the school; but it 
should be most earnestly guided and supplemented by themselves. 
There are 365 days of 24 hours each in every year. Is there any 
reason why the education should be’ limited to ftve hours a day for 
200 days ? Yet any dweller in a city will see, in a along the 
streets after school hours, on Saturdays and Sundays, and during 
the lovg vacation, scores of children who are then left absolately 
to themselves and to the worst influences. And to say that this 
outside influence is one of the principal things that tells on the 
work done in school, is to say what every teacher knows to be true. 
Daring these ‘‘ vacation hours’’ the mother and father ought to 
take their turn at being teacher. What an amount of moral, 
mental, and physical trainiog might be done in this time, and better 
done than it could be in any 
Oar courses of study are too ambitious; there is too much to be 
done. Everything that is supposed to be beneficial to children is 
foisted upon the public bk, And no one thinks of taking off 
the studies with which we began, reading, writing, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and history. The result is, unavoidably, much cramming and 
pretence. ‘The bed of the Ohio River is broad and deep, and will 
hold a certain amount of water. When there is just enough to fill 
it, the river supplies thousands of people and furnishes a great high- 
way for commerce. But when a sudden thaw in the spring sends 
the great floods, the channel is called u to do a work that it 
cannot do, and the result is disastrous. with our schools. No 
doubt improvements will be made on present methods. But so long 
as they are called upon in the present limited time and with the 
present large number of children to supply the only channel of 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 


I am the principal of a large and prominent academy. Fre- 
quently I have occasion to seek teachers to fill vacancies, and in 
doing so I make known my wants after the most approved modern 


methods. The material submitted for inspection is of approved 
scholarship, well trained in school methods, etc. ; but in a majority 
of instances the evidences of refinement are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

I wish I could, through the JOURNAL, lead these teachers to see 
how much a little thing counts when there is nothing to show the 
personality but the letter of application. More than a dozen letters 
of this kind now lie on my desk; all but two have a postage stamp 
well moistened at the lips of the fair writer and firmly stuck to 
the letter sheet. One has no stamp; but ove has a stamp enclosed 
but not defiled with unknown saliva. One letter,—shall I say it ?— 
is written on a sheet of foolscap, and another ona sheet of flashy note 
paper, with a glaring, startling envelope to match! 

here is but one place for these letters,—the waste-basket. It 
may be very unjust: but in the absence of any reasonable way to 
account for such departures, how is any proper judgment to be 
formed regarding that one essential, refinement ? 

A loose stamp or a stamped envelope, a neat letter paper, a plain 
envelope, each a very little thing ; but I heve known a score of disap- 
pointments based on the absence of some of these very little things. 

ACADEMY, 


WHO ARE THEY ? 


M. Rene Goblet ? John G. Carlisle ? 
Bismarck ? John Sherman ? 
Leopold II. ? Niceolas de Giers ? 


Christian IX, ? 


Thomas F. Bayard ? 
Francois Paul Jules Grevy ? H 


Sir Anthony Musgrove ? 


Dom Pedro II. ? Lord Sackville ? 
Boulanger ? Senor Segesta ? 
ANSWERS TO “QUESTIONS ABOUT AMERICAN 
CITIES.” 
{See JOURNAL of May 2,] 
1. Washington. 4. New Orleans. 
Chicago. 5. Philadelphia. 


8. Kansas City. 

ington, Cleveland, Chicago or Buffaio. The streets 
by far the best in Washington. The residences are the finest in 
Chicago. The grounds are most beautiful in Cleveland and Baffalo. 


7. Cleveland. 1l. Albany 

‘ go. neapolis. 

10. Washington. 14. Philadelphia. 


magazines, Scribner's Magazine, North American Review, Popular 


Science Monthly. 
18. Milwaukee, 


16. Denver. 
17. St. Louis. 19. Boston, 


ANSWERS TO “WHO WERE THEY?” 
[See JouRNAL of May 2.] 


1. Jobn Quincy Adams, 2, Robert C. Winthrop. 


J.P. C, 


FOR ENGLISH LITERATURE STUDENTS, 
[See JouRNAL of May 23.] 


. “ Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ by John Bunyan. 
. “Paradise Lost,’’ by John Milton. 
‘* Rasselas,’’? by Samuel Johnson. 
. “The Diary of Samuel Pepys.”’ 
‘* Frankenstein,’’ by Mary Godwin Shelley. 
. “The Vicar of Wakefield,’ by Oliver Goldsmith, 
. “History of the World,’’ by Sir Walter Raleigh. 
. “The True Relation of the Apparition of One, Mrs, Veal,’’ 
by Daniel Defoe. 
9. “* Woodstock,” by Sir Walter Scott. 
10. ‘* Sartor Resartus,’’ by Thomas Carlyle. 
11. ** The King’s Quair,” by James I. of Scotland. 
12, “ The Testimony of the Rocks,’ by Hugh Miller, 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED, 


Mnemonic sentence: Liberty brings true Americans many enjoy- 
ments, 


Lexington, - April 19, 1775. 
Investment of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, May 10, 1775. 
Bunker Hill, - "rs ° - - June 17, 1775. 
Byacuation of Boston, - - - - March 17, 1776. 
Resolution of Independence Adopted, - July 4, 1776. 

- - Dee. 26, 1776. 


Assault on Stony Point, - - 
Naval Victory by Paul Jones, Sept. 23, 1779. 
Surrender of Charleston, - May 12, 1780. 


Meeting of Gates and Cornwallis at Camden, Aug. 16, 1780. 
Arnold’s Interview with André, - - Sept. 22, 1780. 
National Bank Chartered, - - - May —, 1781. 
Yorktown Seized and Fortified, - - Aug. 1-8, 1781. 


Environment and Burning of New London, Sept. 6, 1781. 
Neutral Victory at Eutaw Springs, - 8. 1781. 
Joining of Americans and French at Yorktown, Sept. 28, 1781. 
Outer Works of Yorktown Carried, - Oct, 14, 1781. 


July 16, 1779. 


Trenton, - - - 

Yielding to Washington as Dictator, Dec. 27, 1776. 
Bennington, - - Aug. 16, 1777. 
Repulse at Brandywine, - - . - Sept. 11, 1777. 
Intrenchment of British in Philadelphia, Sept. 26, 1777. 
National Congress Adjourned to York, - Sept. 30, 1777. 
Germantown, - - Oct. 4, 1777. 
Treaty of United States with France, - Feb. 6, 1778. 
Ratification of Treaty by Congress, - May 4, 1778. 
U.S. visited by English Commissioners, - June 9, 1778. 
Bvacuation of Philadelphia by British, - June 18, 1778. 
American Generals in Council, - - June 24, 1778. 
Monmouth, - - , - - June 28, 1778. 
Encounter at Weaning, - - July 3, 1778. 
Retirement of Admiral Howe, - - —, 1778. 
Incursion into Cherry Valley. - «= Novy, 11-12, 1778. 
Capture of Savannah, -~— - - - Dee. 29, 1778. 


Yorktown Surrendered, Oct. 19, 1781. 
Monument Voted for Yorktown, - ° Oct. —, 1781. 
Establishmeut of National Bank, - - Jan. 7, 1782. 
Netherlands Received U. 8. Envoy, - April 19, 1782. 
Treaty of Peace Signed, - - - Sept. 3, 1783. 
Sailing of British for England, - + Nov, 25, 1788. 


—Ohio Educational Monthly. 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Can you tell me when music was first reduced to rules ? 


AN ENQUIRER. 


— What country gives most attention to technical education ? 
M. A. C., Roxbury, Mass. 


— Please tell me of whom E. Marlitt is the pseudomym. I 
refer to the author of Old Mam’ selle’s Secret and Gold Elsie. 
STUDENT. 
— To “‘Hampton’’: Pocahontas left one child, a son, who was 
named Thomas Rolfe. He was for many years an esteemed citizen 
of Virginia, BALTIMORE. 


— To Kean: The desire to “retire from public life and keep a 
lighthouse”’ is credited to Junius Brutue Booth. M. G. 
Wellesley College. 


— To “A Reader’: Kate Greenaway is an English artist, well 
known for her illustrations of child life. The figures you mention 
are named for her. E. C. 


— Who is the author of the poem beginning,— 


** OF all the beautiful pictures that h ’s wall 
There's one of a dim old forest all?” 
Cc. E. Gettysburg, Pa. 


Which is the‘correct expression, To the manner born,” or 
To the manor born ? C. W. 8., Roxbury, Mass. 


It is an often discussed and a still open question; while nsither 


can be said to be incorrect, mod usage fa former 


15. New York. The Century Company’s magazines, Harper's the ta , Latin Lexicon at hand says rhinoceros 


* In question read inland for island. 


plaral is rhi nocer o tes. Rhinoceroses is accepted by good usage. 
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wre. prevailing use is to write it rhinoceri or rhinoceroses he correct my 
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‘ not be said, and, unfortunately, not much more can be said in his 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


cation of size; we 
books in inches, the number first given being the 


aoe Notes. New York; Effingham, Maynard, & Co. 96 pp., 
5x4, 

The poems of Homer, as a great human inheritance, have been in- 
corporated by translation into all the languages of Europe. English 
and American linguists have tasked themselves with this labor, and 
have achieved in the most various styles specimens of brilliant suc- 
cess in certain partial aspects. 


ws ean. The unsurpassed material which lent reputation to 
Owing to the tthe slesend fora pristing ible is but a transfer from a primitive book of heroic songs 
esignations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi-| tendency to evil, which ata later day became the basis of Paul’s the- 

all, therefore, hereafter, give measures of | ology. 
length. writers, and even the Christian authors, have taken all their colors 

magic palette. will his admirable 
Homer’s : ° _| observations on events in Jewish history, and the clearer illumina- 

Tx1Ap, Booxs I. anp VI. Metrical Transla tion thrown upon the ancient page; but the : 


tion by George Howland, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. | stand from under M. Renan’s eclipse of faith. 
Tue Crusade or Ricwarp I., 1889-92. Selected and 


Much interest naturally attaches to Renan’s chapters on Israelit- 
To the Iahveist compiler is ascribed the idea of human 
The narrators of subsequent epochs, the Hebrew romance 


Christian heart will 


arranged by T. A. Arthur, B. A. New York and London: G. 
P. Patnam’s Sons. 388 pp., 74.x5. Price, $1.25. ; 
This volume, the latest iasue in ‘‘ English History by Contempo- 


’ . rary Writers,’ is planned for educational use, for the general |able in ascending or descending the mountain. 
In Chambers’ Encyclopedia we reader, and especially for all to whom the original authorities are ; 


of the|itont af Third Cramade is one of the fow ort 
isval peri concerning which ample contemporary evi- 
dividual passages and phrases are best rendered by Chapman ; dence exists. Nearly all the = Bm wa cited in these ion eee 


while the unaffected truthfulness and easy, unpretending grace 


in the Holy Land during the times of which they wrote; and the | 


which so prominently mark the great Smyrnean minstrel, appear eader seems to hear, as if himself on the scene, the rumor and 


most clearly in Cowper.’’ Similar comparisons might be e be- 
tween the results effected by our own translators, among whom Mr. 


contention of prejudiced nations and rival religions. 


Extracts from foreign tongues are anglicised, and passages from 


ON THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


BY LEVERETT M. CHASE. 


Of the two thousand members of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation from the Atlantic Slope, who crossed the Rockies to attend 
the great convention at San Francisco, only ninety-seven returned 
by the New Shasta and Canadian route. Their experience was 
uniformly satisfactory. 

The road is constructed with a view to solidity, the grades are 
easy, the curves broad, the bridges generally of stone. There are 
safety sidings running up inclines provided at all points where dan- 
ger might arise from the train, or a part of it, becoming unmanage- 
Every precaution 
has been taken against snow and land slides, drifting snows, cloud 
bursts and consequent freshets. In short, the highest results of 
modern engineering skill are to be seen all along the road. 

A returning party comprised a professor of geology in a New 
England college, an army general, a superintendent of a large 
cotton factory, and the writer who were provided with tickets per- 


owland takes now an honored place. What the critics will fix| .14 English authors modernized orthographically. To the volume | mitting the use of every kind of train and unlimited stop-over 


upon as his specially felicitous points remains to be seen. We 


ring. The first is a battle scene during the siege of Troy : 


Then Menelaus, good in the battle-cry, meeting Adrastus, 

Took him alive; for as over the plain his s 8 fled bewildered, 

Striking a tamarisk bough, vow dl broke off the end of the curving 

Chariot’s pole, and themselves kept on their course to the city, 

Whither were other bewildered steeds in terror too fleein 3 

But he himself from his car by the side of his horses was headlong 

Rolled on his face to the dust. And by him stood Menelaus, 

Atreus’ son, with his long-shafted spear in his hand; but Adrastus 

Thereupon, clasping his knees, with earnest entreaty addressed him: 
Take me alive, son of Atreus, and you shall receive worthy ransom.” 


Here is the description of the ‘‘ Invincible monster Chimzra,’’ 
whom the King of Lycia, plotting Bellerophon’s destruction, sent 
him to attack : 

Not of men was her race, but divine; in the fore parts a lion, 
Dragon was she in the hinder parts, and a goat in the middle. 


Fearful too was the force of the flaming fire that she breathed forth; 
But yet, placing his trust in the gods’ plain portents, he slew her. 


First GREEK READER. 


and Goodwin’s 

ser of Greek in Phillips Academy. Third Edition. 

ton & Company. 

The preface to the first edition of this work is dated at Andover, 
in 1885, and that a third edition is demanded with the date of the 
preface in 1889, shows the popular favor which this excellent work 
has received, especially in view of the brisk competition among the 
elementary Greek books. The selections from Xenophon and 
Thucydides are just those which are best adapted to stimulate a 
desire for a thorough knowledge of these authors, and yet are so 
arranged as to present the leading incidents of these histories in a 
connected and easily remembered order. The selections from the 
Anabasis begin with the well-known Aapeiov xai [lapvoariog maidec 


D. Apple- Pp 


and the charges had been preferred against Xenophon of harshness 
and severity towards the soldiers on the march, and he had spoken 
his memorable defence, he was acquitted and ‘“‘all was well.’’ 
Kai mavra mepieyéveto wore Kadac txerv. Followin 


Greek stories from Thucydides. The author’s ‘‘ Hints towards a 


Method of Study” are peculiarly valuable, and will, if followed] THE Wir AND WiIsp0OM OF SypNEY SMITH. 


only through a very few sections of the work, give the pupil a very 
thorough insight into the forms and constructions of the Greek 
text. We think, however, that a full vocabulary of all the Greek 


words used would have added materially to the value of the work. | from the writings and conversation of a man who is classed with 
Ten pages are devoted to special exercises on Greek Idioms for|the most witty and wise of the centuries. Having reeeived the 
The work closes with a convenient list of | seal of genuineness long ago, and become so well known, little 
the chief dates in Greek history, beginning with 1550 B.C., the| comment is required. Is it possible for wit and wisdom to grow 
deluge of Deukalion, and ending with 146 B.C., Greece made a| old-fashioned ? There has never yet been an over-supply of wit 

. and wisdom ; this dainty volume that can be conveyed in pocket or 


— hand-bag will prove companionable. 


Greek prose composition. 


Roman province. 


History or THE Prope or IskAEL, FROM THE REIGN 
OF DAVID UP TO THE CAPTURE OF SAMARIA. By Ernest 
Renan, author of ‘‘ Life of Jesus.’’ Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
455 pp., 84x6. Price, $2 50. 

Volume second of a history to be continued in a third entitled 
**The One Kingdom.’’ Undoubtedly this history will take rank} 1 
with the author’s biography of the divine man, to which in point of 
execution it bears near resemblance. The charm of style, direct- 
ness of judgment, brilliancy of treatment, the indefinable delicate 
tendril touches by which whatever is trae and beautiful clings to 
the imagination and the spirit, re-appear along these pages. 
Among diverse histories of Israel,—Ewald’s Huenen’s, Wellhau-| p 
sen’s, Stade’s, Milman’s, Stanley’s—Renan’s will hold an individ- 


ual place, for his manner is not that of any predecessor. Further-| A; genraic ANALYSIS. 


more, M. Renan is a creative literary artist. Less than this could 


history’s favor. In dealing with Scripture records as myths he is 


immeasurably audacious, he is cynical at times; but the spirit of schools with a well-filled storehouse of solved examples and un- 
ity are! .olved exercises in the application of the fundamental theorems and 


malice and the vituperative utterances of self-made infi 
not found in him. p 


M. Renan ane _ = pened that —— eae into combined their skill in exhibiting the highest and most important 
power in perfected form, without undergoing the vicissitudes com- Ita of modern algebraic analysis. 


mon to new religions. The religion of David and Solomon, he 
finds, did not differ materially from that of neighboring Palestine. 
Elijah and Elisha, with Hezekiah, ushered in a new faith, and on 
it the minor prophets constructed a sectarian organization of mar- 
velous solidity. The prophets he calls the socialist agitators of the 
Jewish régime. Amos declaimed against taxation and the payment 
of debts. Civilization is viewed as the outcome of liberalism and : 
socialism, the former impelling to the highest degree of individual 
development, the latter seeking the 
number. 


hetic period was wrought a transformation in the Jewish concep- r 
tion of the Deity, who from a local and provincial God, of neces-| ™¢, American Literature: by Horace H. 


sity partial, became the Creator of heaven and earth, and, above anne Azer $96! 


all things, a just being. The introduction of morality into religion 


the Holy Sepulchre. 
imperative drawing towards this book. 


Farry IN Prose AND VERSE. 


ing,’’ on the general plan of the Tales of Chivalry and the Tales 
[from English History which have preceded it in the series, though 
suited to a somewhat younger grade of pupils. 
adapted both for supplementary reading and for elementary study 
: mb, " ulaye y Howitt, Dinah Muloch, Tennyson 
. Easy Selections Adapted from and others, have been drawn upon for the selections, which are 
Xenophon and Thueydides. An Introduction to the Anabasis| edited wisely and well. 
of Xenophon, — Notes and Exercises adapted to both Hadley’s portion of which will best serve the teacher, as suggestive for oral 
rammars. By Edward G. Coy, M.A., Profes-| instruction in connection with the reading lessons. All ‘‘ little 


icated to their very selves. 


Poems AND BALLARDs. 


personal muse of Mr. Swinburne would be added to the ancient 
group. At her worst—but that condition is rare—she shows 
relationship to the muse of our own Walt Whitman, and, more 
remotely perhaps, to the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


dvo, and end with the last sentence of the fifth book where we are| follow their tendencies,’ but the sensuous, the irreverent and 


told that after the arrival of the retreating ten thousand at Trapezas | coarse in Swinburne’s poetry has not often gone beyond a tendency. 
Where the excellences so greatly preponderate, criticism should be 


lenient toward occasional offences. Thirty-five productions are 
here given, upon various subjects — nature, childhood, love, life 
this are easy | and death, history and folk-lore. 


Society GYMNASTICS AND Vorce-CuLTURE. 


methods definitely from the others. This author takes the society 
focus and has prepared a primer for class use. There are regular 
lessons with questions for pupils to answer, portions of the text to 
be memorized, and music to accompany movements. She has an 
wsthetic intent and gives that effect by the way in which she 


highest good of the greatest| Ivison, Blake th. : by Daniel Putnam.— Memory Training; by 
Par’ f the lume. In the pro- Elementar ; Co. 
This is the pivotal import o vo P William L. Evans. New York. A. 8 Barnes & Co. 


are the seal of | 


. 6 ~ is appended a short account of the writers quoted and of their privileges. 
; ner briefly, as an example of metrical facility and forceful ren- sat to the events they describe, with cease explanatory notes ; P 

also an important list of illustrations, among which 
Richard, a ship and a war engine of the 13th century, the crac of 
the Knights Hospitallers in Syria, and the facade of the Church of 


The cars are most elegant and comfortable; the service is admir- 


able. Very notable is the intimate acquaintance of the train hands 
with the most interesting points, and with the history of the road. 
Those who covet the best helps will feel an | Every one appears desirous to impart requested information, and 
make the journey as interesting as possible. Dining cars are 


Selected from | fished along parts of the route; elsewhere, usually located at 


Early and Recent Literature. Edited, with Notes, by William 
J. Rolfe, A.M., Litt. D. 
Brothers. 187 pp., 7x5. 


points of special interest, are cottage hotels, immaculately neat, at 
Illustrated. New York: Harper & | which can be obtained board and lodging as good as the best. 


I say without hesitation that the scenery along and near the 


A charming issue is this in ‘“‘ English Classics for School Read-| Canadian Railway surpasses in variety, beguty, and sublimity, any- 


le who love fairy tales’ will find this pretty and useful book ded- 


thing the country can show, excluding the Yellowstone Park. 
It is perfectly | From the car windows ducks could be seen by millions, wild geese 
by thousands, swans and pelicans by hundreds, curlews, plover, 
etc., simply countless, with here and there an antelope, coyote, or 
wildcat. The Honest Angler can find within a mile of the track 
Special care is manifest in the notes, a | hundreds of lakes and streams abounding with the finest game fish. 
Numerous thriving settlements are springing up all along the line. 
The prairie of Manitoba is of unequalled fertility, producing 
wheat, barley, and other grains the best in the world. 
— wealth is such that the supply of finest lumber seems inexhaust- 
Third Series. By Algernon ible. Veins of coal of superior quality and of great depth are 


The forest 


Charles Swinburne. New York: Worthington Co. 181 pp., | found near the surface in areas the extent of which is best expressed 


Thx5}. Price, $1.50. 


inthousands of square miles. The climate, though showing great 


Should there come a renaissance in mythology, doubtless the | . snes of heat and cold, will become more even with wise 


Things 


New 


York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 445 pp, 6x4. 
Price. $1.00. 


THe PENITENTIARY 


forestry, and is eminently adapted to produce a race of men after 
the Scandinavian type. 


OHIO LETTER. 


ScHoo. — Irs 
PLINE, 
Appreciating the importance of education as a factor in the 
reformation and redemption of the convicted criminal, the General 
Assembly of Ohio, in 1884, made provisions for the establishment 


TEACHERS, 


The Knickerbocker Nugget, the eigthteenth, comprises selections | of 4 school at the Ohio Penitentiary for the benefit of her illiterate 


Adapted 


prisoners. This will always be remembered as the law most pro- 
ductive of good of all those passed during the Hoadley administra- 
tion. Immediately after the passage of the law the managers put 
the measure under way, and set apart for school purposes the room 
known as the ‘* Catholic Chapel,’’ where over 200 assemble nightly 
to stady the simpler common branches. 

The amendment of the general prison law made in 1888, creating 


from the Delsarte System. By Genevieve Stebbins. New | the office of superintendent of prison schools led to the appointment 


York: Edgar S. Werner. 108 pp., 74x5. Price $1.08. 
Delsarte has been introdaced to American schools by a great 
umber of enthusiastic disciples, each focusing his spirit and 


resents the exercises. 
By G. A. Wentworth, A.M., 


J. A. McLellan, LL.D., andJ.C. Glashan. (Part I.) Boston: 


Ginn & Co. 418 pp., 74¢x5. Price, $1.60. 


of the present efficient superintendent, Major J. N. Easton, who 
re-organized the school and the course of study. Under Major 
Easton, with his corps of efficient teachers, the school has steadily 
prospered, 

The prisoners under forty-five years of age, who are unable to 
pass the required examination, are compelled to attend school, but 
the majority look upon school attendance as a privilege, which 
they will forfeit through repeated violations of prison rules. 
Their appreciation of the privilege is shown by there haying been 
but twelve expulsions during the year. ‘The total enrollment for 
the last year was 765; average attendance 465, The school is 


& 
Three master mathemeticians have united in presenting She divided into two sections known as “A” and ‘‘ B,”’ each having eight 


rocesses of pure algebra. These three mathematical artists have 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


First Greek Reader; by Edward G. Coy. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Handbook of Music Lescons for First Year Grade; by W. 8. Lilden; price, 
2 cents. Boston: Ginn & 


Co. 
Elements of Mental science; by H.N. Day; price, $1.00. New York: 
ited b 


Far Away and Loug Ago; by Frances A. Kemble; price, $1.00. New York: 
Zit and Xoe; price, 26 cents.—The Nether World; by George Gissing; 


classes corresponding with the graded classification. The classes 
in ‘A’? are the lower of their respective grades. In the primary 
classes 150 are enrolled; in the intermediate are 240; while the 
others are in the more advanced grades. 

Upon entering the school the pupil is examined in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, and assigned to his proper grade and class. 
The ‘‘grade’’ is based on arithmetic only as that alone is found 
practicable in this school. 

That the prisoners are eager and anxious to learn is shown by the 
rapid improvement of the illiterates. In November, 1888, prisoner 
number 19,849 was admitted to the'school. He could not at that 
time tell the name of a single letter. In January he was promoted 
to the second reader and in March wrote his mother a letter which 


contained no misspelled words, Owing to this instruction many 
are able to procure and hold better situations when they leave the 


prison. 


was thus an accomplished fact. price, 45 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 
THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY. For SCHOOL : The following Volumes in the Library now pees. SILVER, BURDETT, & CO, 
f AND HomE, Edited by LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., Head- “STORIES OF CHILD LIFE ; van 
P 


Tmpo 


master Boston Normal School. 


cation of the young. 


A series of choice volumes for supplementary reading, prepared HOME. 24 cts. 


Announcement. and edited with careful reference to their helpfulness in the edu- 


- 


Of the Rice Training 


“ II. AT PLAY. 30 cts. 7 


By B. BADLAM, 


Book III. IN THE COUNTRY, 36 cts. 


Also will be ready for early publication several other volumes. 


School, Boston. 
6 Hancock Avenue, 
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The teachers are chosen from among the better and more intelli- 
gent class of prisoners with a view to their qualifications as instruct- 
ors. While in the school the teachers wear as a badge of their 
authority a coat of better cut than common, ornamented with a 
black velvet collar and the conduct grade chevrons. They are 
responsible for the behavior of their pupils while in the class. As 
a reward for their labors in the school-room the instructors receive 
i it’ allowing them to remain in their ‘‘halls’’ until nine 
o’clock, while the average prisoner goes to his cell immediately 
after supper; they are also exempt from hair clipping. Upon 
being reported for any violalion of the prison rules, they are 
deprived of authority and privileges. The corps of teachers num- 
bers twelve and an assistant superintendent, all of whom seem to 
be earnest, conscientious workers, who, by doing good in the 

nt try to atone for the evils of the past. 

Number 19,449, a convict of culture, intelligence and refinement, 
who in a weak and unguarded moment was guilty of a petty crime, 
conceived the idea, (which was only one of his countless kindnesses 
and thoughtful deeds) of endeavoring to instruct a class of nine 
Apache Indians serving a sentence in the Pententiary. Permission 
was granted and the teacher found his pupils capable of learning 
and retaining with a readiness that was equal to the majority of 
the pupils. 

So well and favorably known is this prison school to prison offi- 
cials of other states, that many inquiries are e concerning it. 
Recently a letter was received from the secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Prison Commission asking for information which would 
enable them to establish schools on a like basis in their prisons and 
reformatories. They adopted the ‘‘ Ohio Plan’’ — grading, prison- 
teachers and all. Other states are now investigating the system 
with a view to opening schools in their prisons. 

GrorGiA Hopley. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IOWA. 


The Norwegian Lutheran College at Decorah was burned to 
the ground on the night of Sunday, May 19. The fire was discov- 
ered in a part of the roof difficult of access, and after working for 
two hours the workmen were driven back by the flames, and the 
work of destruction was completed. Two brothers were caught in 
the building and quite seriously injured. The buildings were 
erected nearly twenty-five years ago ata cost of $160,000, nearly 
all of which was raised by contributions. The property was 
inmred for $10,000. It was a great loss to the society and to the 
educational interests of the state. 

Supt. A. C. Ross, for the past six yeara, at the head of the 
Hampton schools, has decided to go out of school work for a season. 
He will edit the Osage News, which he has owned for the past ten 
years, Professor Ross has done a good work for the schools of 
lowa in general, and for the Tipton, Osage, and Hampton schools 
‘» warticular. Supt. S. S. Townsley, of Storm Lake, succeeds 


1 sof. W. H. Cramer, of Waverley, goes to Sioux City to take 
© 1arge of the high school for two years at a salary of $1,600 the first 

‘ar and $1,890 the second. He has served the people of Waver- 
&. for eight years, beginning at $900 a year, but receiving for the 
pst four or five years, $1,600 per annum. The Waverley Board 
hired Professor Sheakley, of Nashua, to succeed Professor Cramer ; 
salary $1,000. The principal, Professor Samson, had his pay 
+i from $700 to $850, which was the proper thing for the 
Board to do. 

Prof. H. A. Simons, of the Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage, 
leaves at the end of this year to take charge of the Hamburg 
sshool, at $1,100, a position to which he was unanimously elected 
withont application. He will give the people of Hamburg thorough 
conscientious work and benefit them in many ways. 

The Teacher, published at Charles City, is a live county educa- 
tional paper whose circulation is being extended month by month. 
It is now used in more than thirty counties of the state. 

The election of Supt. C. P. Rogers, of Marshalltown, on a 
permanent contract, is a step in the right direction. We hope that 
a hundred other towns will do likewise during the next five years. 

C. E. Shelton, for the past four years principal of the De Witt 
schools, has resigned to accept a position in the Clinton Commer- 


cial College. This year will be marked as one of numerous 
changes in the schools of Iowa. 

The Ladies’ Round Table for Northeastern Iowa held a very 
profitable session at Charlea City, May 24 and 25. About thirty 
members were present. 

O. J. ype das has been retained as superintendent of the 
Cedar Falls schools, at an increase from $1,300 to $1,500. He isa 
first-class school man, and in the language of the West, he isa 
pustler.’” 

S. B. Roberts has resigned his position as teacher in the gram- 
mar department of the Osage schools, and is now traveling for the 
Minneapolis School Supply Co. 

The Round Table held at Charles City, May 10 and 11 was a very 
pleasant affair. Professor Colgrove, of Waukon, read a paper on 
** Compulsory Education ’’; Prof. Geo. Chandler, of Osage, one on 
“School Government”; and Prof. Wm. Wilcox, of Mason City, 
took for his subject, ‘‘ Manual Training.’’ Two very interesting 
features were the banquet at the Union House, tendered by the 
Teachers’ Publishing Company, and Major Clancy’s recital of how 
he obtained an education by raising steers. It was the opinion of 
all present that the Major’s experience as related by him should be 
published in the form ot a pamphlet and distributed to the teachers 
of Iowa as a warning to them to “stick to their sphere.’’ G. C. 


ILLINOIS. 


Word comes from an intimate friend of Miss Amsden, better 
known to our readers as *‘ that deserving case,’’ telling of a serious 
illness under which she bas grown very feeble, and at one time 
seemed on the point of passing away. Many earnest and loving 
hearts throughout the teaching fraternity will pray that her recov- 
ery may be rapid and permanent. She is much improved, but still 
very 

KANSAS, 
State Editor, W. H. JOHNSON, Emporia. 

Prof. A. S. Olin has recently been elected to the superintendency 
of the Ottawa schools. Professor Olin, for the past two years, 
has occupied the chair of English in the Ottawa University. 

Prof J. E. Klock has been reélected to the position of superin- 
tendent of the Emporia schools at an increase of salary. 

Graduates of the Lawrence High School number forty, most of 
whom will enter the University at Lawrence in September. The 
School Board has begun the erection of a thirty-five thousand dol- 
lar high school building. 

S. M. Cook, principal of the Dickinson County High School, 
recently published quite a lengthy article, setting forth the 
peculiar advantages of a country high school. He shows that, in 
the average county, there is a class of pupils between the last year 
in the district school and the first year in college, which cannot 
receive the proper training infany other manner at as little cost. 

The Emporia schools will close June 7. The seniors will hold 
their class exercises on the afternoon of June 5, and the graduat- 
ing exercises on the evening of Juns 6. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The closing exercises of the State Normal and Model Schools 
will take place the last week in June. The order of exercises for 
the week is as follows: Monday evening, June 24, baccalaureate 
sermon before the graduating classes of both schools by Rev. A. 
M. Lyman, of Brooklyn. 


OHIO, 


Prof. C. M. Woodward, the manual training expert of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, has arranged, in response to numerous 
urgent requests, to conduct a school of manual training at Toledo 
daring the six weeks beginning July 8, provided a reasonable at- 
tendance is promised. The instruction will be especially adapted to 
teachers, and will include the following branches: The theory and 
use of wood-working tools, with exercises in joinery. The theory 
and use of wood-carving tools, with exercises in construction and 
design. The theory and art of wood-turning, witha full series of 
exercises, including ornamental forms, in woods of various colors 
and grains. Projection drawing, right and isometric, section and 
detail drawings of objects, lining, tinting, and shading, with pen 
and brush and India ink. The theory and use of drawing instru- 
ments. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The recent exhibit of the industrial work of the New Haven 
schools furnished a more convincing argument in favor of manual 
training as touching the business side of education than would 
volumes of theories. The work represented the regular lessons in 
sewing, drawing, and carpentry, no attempt at special preparation 
having been made. 7 

A large room on the lower floor was filled with garments made 
by girls of the fourth, fifth, and sixth year classes. Having learned 
the requisite stitches in simple work, each pupil brings to school 
garments cut at home and adapted to her capability. The varied 
assortment so carefully and daintily made elicited many compli- 
ments. 

What grammar school boys can do when taught the use of tools, 
working two hours per week for a year, was exemplified in cabinets, 
stools, writing-desks, book shelves, towel racks, etc. Specimens of 
mechanical drawings, among which isometric projections were con- 
spicuous, accompanied the exhibit of wood-work. : 

Four schoolrooms were given up to free-hand drawings of the 
primary, grammar, and high schools. For two years this work has 
been under the direction of Misses Irené Weir and A. B. Hyde. 
From the geometric solid where the child gains his ideas of form 
the transition is judiciously made to representation of these ideas in 
clay, paper, stick and tablet-laying, and ultimately in drawing. 
From geometric solids to their counterparts in natural forms the 
graduation is easy. Large, free-hand figares drawn by children of 
six to seven years; representations of cylindrical objects below the 
the eye by third and fourth year pupils; countless specimens in 
paper-cutting showing the adaptation of different units of design ; 
and representation in clay and otherwise of vegetables and simple 
objects by grammar grade pupils, gave evidence of care and 
thought, and above all of drawing as an expression of ideas. 

The high school exhibit consisted of drawing from casts, and 
simple objects in crayon, water colors, and original designs in 
which excellent color effects were produced by outlining designs 
with color on cartridge paper. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

A fine bust of the late Louisa M. Alcott has recently been pre- 
sented to the Phillips School, Wellesley, by the artist, Walter 
Ricketson, of Boston. It is cabinet size, finely moulded, and was 
modeled from life by one who enjoyed an intimate friendship with 
the author. 

Harvard has a fund providing eighteen scholarships of $150 
each, which covers the tuition, for normal graduates of either the 
two or four years’ course, in the Lawrence Scientific Department. 
A student may enter this department in any of the four prescribed 
courses, or as a special student, electing on the same terms as other 
students any of the courses that the University offers. Five Bridge- 
water graduates are now at Harvard under these provisions. 

At the memorial exercises in honor of Mr. J. G. Scott, late prin- 
cipal of the Westfield Normal School, be was eulogized as a teagher, 
a citizen, a neighbor, a Christian, and a manly man, by many local 
and state dignitaries. He was a graduate of Westfield, class of 
’56, haviog previously taught in Lunenburg and Shirley; a teacher 
in Brimfield High School from ’56 to ’59; taught in Tarrytown, 
N. Y., in ’60; from ’61 to ’89 a teacher at Westfield Normal 
School, of which he was principal from °77 to’87; had leave of 
absence from February 1 to September 1, ’86, and also from April 
*88 to February ’89; resigned February 18, ’89. He died May 9, 
89 at Manitou, Colorado. 

He was singularly modest, and not only made no attempt to 
advance himself in public estimation but declined most honors 
thrust upon him. His monument is the life he led and the memory 
of that life by those who were touched by it in the twenty-eighe 
years of his service in the schools. [He had a tender heart, but at 
the same time a spirit that could brook no meanness aud was fired 
when occasion came, and he made himself felt as well as res,ected. 
He was an accurate scholar, eager to know and teach the truth; a 
keen critic, easily detecting untruth in men and books. He was 
conspicuously successful in arousing enthusiasm and stimulating cor- 
rect work. 

_ The fine cabinets at Westfield are largely due to his energy and 
interest. He was an excellent school manager and put himself full 
in line with the best methods. His principalship of the school un- 
questionably strengthened its foundations and raised its standard. 


The National Music Course 


IS CONSTANTLY GAINING NEW TERRITORY AND IS NOW 


USED WITH SATISFACTION 


IN HUNDREDS OF PLACES, 


AMONG WHICH ARE 


Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 


Baltimore, Washington, Louisville, Nash- 


ville, Detroit, Milwaukee, Kansas City, 


AnD Ie THE FOLLOWING, BY STATES:— 


aine: Lewiston, Bangor, Auburn, Belfast, Waterville, Skowhegan, Gorham, Dexter. New Hampshire: Manchester, Concord 


Nashua, Amherst, Laconia, Littleton, Farmington. 


Vermont: Ratland, Burlington, St. Albans, Verg 


Brattleboro’, Ben- 


nington, Barre, Bellows Falls. Massachusetts: Worcester, Lowell, Cambridge, Lynn, Lawrence, Springfield, Somervi : 

oke, Chelsea, Taunton, Weymouth, Clinton, Peabody, Beverley, Medford. j Westfield. — 
mouth, Danvers, Southbridge, Haverhill, Newton, Waltham, Pittsfield, Northampton, North Adams, Marlboro’. Rhode p ide | : 
Pawtucket, Warren, Newport. Connecticut; Norwich, Waterbury, Willimantic, Ansonia, Patnam, Torrington, Middletown, Dan- 
bary. New York: Newburgh, Auburn, Jamestown, Rome, Ogdensburg, Rondout, Saratoga Springs, Ithaca, Hadson, Courtland, 


Port Jervis, New Rochelle, Oneonta, Seneca Falls, Canandaigua, Oswego, Ni 
° Pennsylvania: Allegheny City, Reading, 
Pottsville. Delaware: Wilmington. Virginia: Danville.- North Carolina: Asheville and Winston. South Carolina - 


Orange, Plainfield, Morristown. 


ra Falls, Penn Yan, Catskill. New Jersey : Camden, 
nion City, York, Norristown, Bradford, Tidioute, 
Columbia. 


Georgia: Savannah, Athens. Louisiana: New Orleans and the State. Texas: Fort Worth and Paris. Ohio: Cincinnati (Charts) 
‘ ’ 


Columbus, Toledo, Dayton, Zanesville, Sandusky, Canton, Hamilton, Mansfield, Delaware, Urbana, Willoughby, Xenia, 


Circleville, 


Lancaster, Wooster, Alliance, Galipolis, Middletown, Salem, Warren, Bellefontaine, London. Oberlin, Wilmington. Kentucky : Hop- 


kinsville, Bowling Greene, Princeton. Tennessee: Chattanvoga and Clarksville. Indiana: Richmond, Angola, Colu 


mbus, La Porte, 


Shelbyville, Bloomington. Jilinois: Galena, Austin, Newman. Michigan: Bay City, Kal Sagi ] in: rosse 
Sheboygan, Appleton, Kenosha. Minnesota : St. Cloud, Northfield. Jowa : Sioux City, Koehuk, Oskslocea, 
Missouri : Kirkwood, Mexico, Macon, St. Joseph. Kansas : Emporia, Hutchinson, Burlington, Topeka. Nebraska : Beatties ‘Coete, 


Hartington. Dakota: Watertown. 


Colorado: Denver (High School), Pueblo. Ca/ifornia: Oakland, Pasadena, Alameda, Colusa 


Yolo County. Oregon: The Dalles. Washington Territory: Spokane Falls. 


GINN & COMPANY, Pablishers, .... 


FOR TEACHERS. 


Tue THirD SEASON WILL OPEN AT THE 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF Music, 
BOSTON, 
July 22, and gentinue Auoust 22. 
Departments, 
12 Regular Instructors. 


TUITION: 
Term of Two Weeks, $10 ; Term of Four Weeks, $15. 


For Circulars and Full Information address 
W. E. PULSIFER, 


13 TREMoNT PLACE, Boston. 


- Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 


SUMMER SESSION of SIX WEEKS, from JULY 1st to AUGUST 10th, 
25 Miles from Niagara Falls. 


At Grimsby Park, Canada, 
Cool, Healthful, Attractive. 


— Instruction in —— 


VOICE CULTURE. THOUGHT-CONCEP 
GESTURE, ANALYSIS. 
ARTICULATION, READING, 


For further information address 


‘ 


8: Principal, 1194 Areh Street, Philndeiphia, 
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EDUCATION. 


FOREIGN TOURISTS. 


Mr. H. D. Newson, Manager Educational De- 
partment, furnishes us the following list of pas- 
sengers now booked for Messrs. Henry Gaze & Son’s 
vacation tours to Europe, season of 1889 : 


Miss Anna L. J. Arnold, Dayton, O. 

Mr. E. S. Ayres, Warren, Mass. 

Miss Edith Ayres, Warren, Mass. 

Rev. E. J. Bachand, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Mrs. Henry J. Baker, Fall River, Mass. 

Miss Fanny D. Ball, East Saginaw, Mich. 

Mr. T. M. Balliet, Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. J. K. Bane, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mrs. J. K. Bane, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Miss Fannie Baneus, Bacon Hill, N. Y. 

Major L. Frank Barry, New York City. 

Mrs. L. Frank Barry, New York City. 

Mr. J. Beadle, Paterson, N. J. 

Miss Kate R. Blair, Marion, O. 

Mr. S. Borchardt, New York City. 

Mrs. Carrie Bemis, Chicopee, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary C. Bemis, Chicopee, Mass. 

Mr. D. Booth, Longmeadow, Mass. 

Mrs. Lizzie Booth, Longmeadow, Mass. 

Miss Emma Bridge, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Miss Mary Bronson, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. E. S. Brookings, Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. E. S. Brookings, Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Edith Byrnes, Mobile, Ala. 

Miss Nettie Canfield, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Miss Carpenter, South Hadley, Mass. 

Mr. H. R. Chapin, Hayardville, Conn. 

Mrs. H. R. Chapin, Hayardville, Conn. 

Miss Ida E. Chapin, Hayardville Conn. 

Miss Mabel Church, Cherryfield, Me. 

Mrs. S. E. Clark, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Mr. Delancy Clark, Batavia, N. Y. 

Mies Edith Clarke, St. John, N. B. 

Miss Florence Clements, Fort Edward, N. Y. 

Miss J. P. Coffin, New York City. 

Mrs. Electra Semmes Colston, Mobile, Ala. 

Miss Mary Connell, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. E. R. Cooley, Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Daisy Cooley, Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Gertrude Coolidge, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Miss Mattie Cooney, New Orleans, La. 

Miss L. Adele Decker, Salem, Mass. 

Mrs. Louisa H. Dent, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. L. P. Demers, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Mr. J. Dibble, Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Annie Dibble, Spriogfield, Mass. 

Dr. James E. Dorcey, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. J. E. Dorcey, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. W. P. Draper, Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs, W. P. Draper, Springfield, Mass. 

Miss C, E. Draper, Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Jerome Dutton, Chicopee, Mass. 

Miss Julia Eastman, South Hadley, Mass. 

Miss Susie Edmunson, Mobile, Ala. 

Rev. R. B. Ewing, D.D., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Miss Kate Fitzpatrick, Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Anna Flack, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mr. G. A. Flagg, Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. Belle Fox, Holyoke, Mass. 

Mrs. L. D. Freeman, Westfield, Mass. 

Mr. J. H. Frye, Jersey City, N. J. 

Miss Caroline Fuehling, Chicago, 

Mr. Gardner Fuller, Batavia, N. Y. 

Mrs. Gardner Faller, Batavia, N. Y. 

Miss Laura Gandy, Carmel, N. Y. 

Mrs. H. A. Gaylord, Holyoke, Maas. 

Miss Lucinda Gildersleeve, New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Heppie E. Goodrich, New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Jennie Gosser, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mr. W. D. Graves, Delhi, N. Y. 

Mrs. W. D. Graves, Delhi, N. Y. 

Mr. J. F. Haas, New Jerusalem, O. 

Mrs. D. T. Hale, Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Fred M. Haley, Boston, Mass. 

Miss M. E. Hart, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Miss Alice L. Heath, Carmel, N. Y. 

Miss Ida L. Henry, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. C. B. Holbrook, Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Emma L. Holbrook, Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Kate Holden, Batavia, N. Y. 

Mias Mary B. Hollister, Toledo, O. 

Mr. C. O. Howe, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Mrs. C. O. Howe, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Miss Margaret Hunter, Cherryfield, Me. 

Miss E. J. Jenks, Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. Flo. J. Jennings, Anderson, Ind. 

Mr. P. H. Kappe, Cleveland, O. 

Dr. Jos. E. King, Ft. Edward, N. Y. 

Miss Helen King, Ft. Edward, N. Y. 

Mr. Melvin G. Kyle, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Dr. T. J. Leak, Allegheny, Pa. 

Mrs. S. B. Levis, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mrs. Little, Cleveland, O. 

Miss Helen Lufkin, Fall River, Mass. 

Mr. R. S. McCague, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Miss Jennie McCutcheon, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Edward S. MecFee, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Mrs. J. R. McKelvy, Pittsburg, Pa, 

Mr. Thos. J. McMaasters, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mrs. E. J. McPherson, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Miss Mary D. McVean, Anderson, Ind. 

Miss Henrietta Martin, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mrs. W. H. Merritt, St. John, N: BL. 

Miss E. M. Miller, Springfield, Mass. 

Miss A. T. Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

Mias Sue G. Mitchell, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Miss Tillie Morgan, Pitteburg, Pa. 

Mr. Mallay, Newark, N. J. 

Miss Mary Mullay, Colambus, O. 

Mrs. Emma F. Neal, Newton, Kansas. 

Miss Clara Nelson, Delaware, O. 

Dg. Henry L. Osborne, Hamline, Minn. 
Henry L. Osborne, Hamline, Minn. 

Miss A. H. Osgood, N. Y. City. ‘ 

Miss Sybil C. Palmer, East Saginaw, Mich. 

Mr. E. W. Parmelee, Derby, Conn. 

Mrs, E. W. Parmelee, Derby, Conn. 

Mr. S. M. Perkins, N. Y. City. 

Mrs, S. M. Perkins, N, Y. 

Mrs. A. M. Petty, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Miss Mamie Phelps, Springfield, Mass. 
Mr. J. D. Plunkett, Now aven, Conn. 

Mr. John Provost, Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. H. A. Quimby, Springfield, Mass. 
Mrs. M. B. Redman, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Miss Eva Reon, Carmel, N. Y. 

Mr. B. F. Riddell, Fall River, Mass. 

Mrs. O. A. Ripley, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Miss M. E. Roome, N. Y. City. 

Mrs. J. E. Seaman, New Orleans, 

Miss Loulie Sexton, Huntsville, Tex. 

Mrs. Sarah Shepard, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Miss Isabell Shepard, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Miss Lillian F. Sheldon, Beverly, Mass. 
Miss Esther W. Sheldon, Beverly, Mass. 
Miss Carrie O. Shoemaker, Newark, N. J. 
Mr. N. G. Simonds, Salem, Mass. 

Mrs. N. G. Simonds, Salem, Mass. 

Miss Clara G. Simonds, Salem, Mass. 

Mr. Alfred Z. Smith, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Justin Spalding, Springfield, Mass. 
Miss Margaret Stewart, Lexington, Ky. 
Mrs. J. Stoddard, Chicopee, Mass. 

Miss F. M. Stoddard, Chicopee, Maas. 

Miss H. Tilcocks, Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. Florence Tompkins, New Orleans, La. 
Miss Emery C. Tompkins, New Orleans, La. 
Mrs. E. L. Tozier, Batavia, N. Y. 

Miss Alice Trimble, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Ellen H. Trimble, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Fannie Waterman, New Ham 
Miss Minnie Weed, Rochester, N. Y. 

Miss L. H. White, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mrs. White, Toronto, Ont. 

Miss White, Toronto, Ont. 
‘Mr. Clarence A. Wiley, Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Lizzie Wood, Batavia, N. Y. 

Miss Helen M. Woodcock, Batavia, N. Y. 
Miss Alice Van Hoosen, East Saginaw, Mich. 
Miss Emma Young, Pittsburg, Pa. 


FOR TIRED BRAIN 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 

Dr. O. C. Strout, Syracuse, N. Y., says: 
gaye it to one patient who was unable to transact 
the most ordinary business because his brain was 
‘tired and confused’ upon the least mental exer- 
ws Immediate benefit and ultimate recovery 

ollowed.”’ 


Teacher. —‘* What is emphasis ? ’’ 

Pupil.—‘ Stress of voice on a word or 
to which one wishes to call special attention.”’ 

Teacher.—** Correct. On what words do the 
Teachers’ Codperative Association of Chicago 
place special emphasis ? ”” 

Pupil.—“ Places filled, actual work done.’’ 

Teacher.—‘‘ Where do their imitators place the 
emphasis ?’’ 

upil.—‘** On the word ‘ calls,’ 

Teacher.—‘* Why do not they too place empha- 
sis on ‘ places filled’ and ‘actual work done’ ?”’ 

Pupil.— “‘ They can’t, because these words do 
not occur in their writings. They do not wish to 
‘ call special attention’ in that direction.’’ 

‘* Well, my boy, where is the Teachers’ Codper- 
ative Association located ?’’ 

‘*In the heart of the great West, the city of 
Chicago, at 70 Dearborn Street. No one can for- 
get the number, for in the Bible it signifies ‘full- 
ness,’ ‘ completeness,’ ‘ perfection’. It is a num- 
ber of ‘ good fortune,’ ‘ good luck.’ ”” 

Teacher. —‘‘ It is then well suited to this Asso- 
ciation, as it has certainly been ‘ good fortune’ to 
hundreds of deserving teachers who have found 
excellent positions through their Agency.’’ 


WANTED. 


TEACHERS wanted in every City and County in 
the country to canvass for the PoPpULAR ScRAP- 
Ks. In the series for Teachers there are books 
on the following History, Lan- 
guage, Arithmetic, Psychology, Methods, and Mis- 
‘or culars apply to 
A. M. D WARDS, LEWISTON, ME. 


The Correspondence University 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Grants ali College degrees without residence, but vigor- 
ously guards them by Examinations at the student's 
home, under local Examiners or Assistant Professors. 
All Tuition is carried on by correspondence under a large 
corps of professors, who teach almost every subject 
Those who have left College without graduating should 
write us for requisite conditions, and graduate as soon 
as possible, Postgraduate courses lead to all higher 
degrees. Full information of Courses, Professors, 
Monthly Questiens, ete., given in the Union Readin 
Circle, a large 16-page Literary Journal, sample copy o 
which, and Application Form for membership, | be 
mailed to anv address on receipt of 10 cents in postage 
stamps. Address 
Cor. University, Box 0, CHICAGO, ILL. 

N. B.—Situations to teach FREE to members and sub- 

scribers. AGENTS WANTED. 


A most fascinating course of study by an entirely 
new system of teaching by mail. Specially adapted 
for all who are preparing for examination or pro- 
motion. Terms moderate. For circular address 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From May 29 to June 4, inclusive.) 
— Cyclones in Kansas. 
— Harricane in Australia. 
— Wind storm in West Virginia. 
— Severe frosts in New York State. 
— Death of Hon. Peleg W. Chandler. 
— More conspiracies against the Czar. 
— Crete objects to annexation to Greece. 
— Cardinal Gibbons is quoted in favor of high 


license. 
— Montreal and Ottawa stirred by anti-Jesuit 


meetings. 

— Rome startled by a false report of the death 
of the Pope. 
— The President withdraws the nomination of 
the Haytien Commission. 
— The Czar pronounces Montenegro the sole 
sincere friend of Russia. 
— Unveiling of a monument to the Chicago 
policemen killed in the Anarchist riot. 
— The steamer Bear sails for Behring Sea to 
to enforce orders in regard to the seal fisheries. 
— Hippolite telegraphs to London the defeat of 


-|Legitime and the capture of the city of Port au 


Prince. 

— The coroner’s verdict in the case of Bishop, 
the mind-reader, accuses one of the doctors of act- 
ing hastily. 

— New York Custom House frauds undergoing 
investigation at the hands of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

— Imprisonment for four months is the sentence 
passed upon the man who fired the blank car- 
tridge at President Carnot. 

— It is reported that a U. S. man-of-war as- 
sisted a New York steather laden with contraband 
articles for the insurgents to run the blockade in 
Haytien waters. 

— The heavy rainfall caused the dam above 
Johnstown, Pa., to burst, completely destroying 
eight prosperous cities and villages, and causing 
the death of at least 10,000 people. 


Mr. BREWER, the manager of the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association of Chicago, wishes to 
correspond with Superintendents or higher grade 
teachers who can devote a little time during each 
week to correspondence. All communications to 
him will be treated as confidential. 


Is LIFE worth living, if we cannot live well ? 
Yet what teacher can ‘‘live well’’ in a town that 
does not appreciate good work, and is not willing 
to pay 2 reasonable salary for such work? If you 
want a fresh start in a new field where che people 
are alive to the interests of the schools, join the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Send early for their circulars 
before the busy season commences and while they 
have time to become acquainted with you. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given in the follow- 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1889: 


BOTANY, OLD NORSE, 
CHEMIRTRY, PHYSICS 
FRENCH, PHYSICAL 
GROLOGY. TRAINING, 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 


For information 
VARD UNIVERSITY, 


Course of Mineralogy for Young People 


(AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION COURSE), 


Suitable for Teachers, —~ Schools, and all who 
wish to become acquain with the elements of 
Mineralogy. 


BOOK, COLLECTION, CORRESPONDENCE, 


apply to SECRETARY OF HAR- 
, Mass. 


(First Grade), One Dollar; postage, 25 cents. 
Address G. GUTTENBERG, 
Teacher of Natural Sciences, ZRIE, PA. 


NATURAL METHOD. 
SHORT, SENSIBLE. 
A Practical 


Memory Reliable Method. 


Thoroughly Taught by Correspondence. 
Endorsed by Leading Educators. 
Special Ind is to Teachers, 
Descriptive Pamphlet Free. 
MEMORY COMPANY, 
4 West 14TH Sr., NEW YORK CITY. 


Sample Dr, X. STONE'S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
FREE Low Kates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. STONK MEDICINE Quiney, 


TEXAS SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Dr. J. Baldwin, one of the most eminent edu- 
cators of the South, is to condact a summer nor- 
mal school at Galveston, Tex., for four weeks, 
commencing July 1. This school has a capital 
stock of $100,000, and it is the purpose of H. 
Lee Sellers, the president, and Hugh R. Connyng- 
ton, the secretary, to make this the great summer 
resort of the Southwest. They have grounds of 
200 acres fronting on the Gulf of Mexico, and will 
have the best talent of the state. 


OSWEGO SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Mr. W. G. Rappleye, of Oswego, N. Y., 
open the Oswego Summer School of 
the Oswego State Normal School, July 9, with a full 
corps of instructors. Adolphe Cohn, assistant 

rofessor of French at Harvard, and Frederick 
utz, professor of Modern Languages at Albion 
College, will be the principals. All the ancient and 
modern languages will be taught in the most skill- 
ful manner. 

Oswego, upon the border of the coolest lake in 
the country, needs no indorsement as an attractive 
health resort. 

For circulars send to W. G. Rappleye, Os- 
wego, N. Y. 


will 
at 


SUMMER ELOCUTION. 


Silas S. Neff, of whose rare ability to teach one 
to read most naturally and with skill the Jour- 
NAL has spoken more than once, is to be principal 
of the National School of Elocution and Oratory 
during its six weeks’ session, commencing July 1, 
at Grimsby Park, Canada, twenty-five miles from 
Niagara Falls. This is a cool, healthful, attracti~e 
spot in the immediate vicinity of some of the 
world’s greatest wonders. Voice Culture, Thoughi- 
Conception, Gesture, Articulation, Aualysis, Public 
Delivery, etc., are Professor Neff ’s specialties, and 
he will be assisted by eminent talent. 

Send for circalars to Silas C. Neff, 1124 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 


SUMMER ORATORY. 


Mr. James E. Murdoch, the eminent actor, 
reader, and teacher, has arran with Rey. E. C, 
Abbott, of Lawrence, for a five weeks’ summer 
school at Weirs, N.H. The privilege of being for 
five weeks with Professor Murdoch is worth all it 
will cost; but in addition to his instruction there 
will be teaching by Mr. Abbott, Prof. H. P. Town- 
send, Miss Lillie Hollingshead, and Prof. Franklin 
McLeary. There will be lectures by Prof. J. W. 
Churchill, Edward Everett Hale, Howard M.Tich- 
nor, and Mrs. E. J. Thorpe. Voice-Building, Lect- 
ure, and English Literature will be the specialties 
of the season. The school opens July 8. 

We had the privilege of spending ten days at 
Weirs last summer, and for delightful summer 
life, blending forest and river, mountain and lake, 
we know of uo place that excels this. 


“HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES,” 


Franconia Springs, 
FRANCONIA, N. H. 


The centre of all the White Mountain attractions. 
Teachers, Pastors and their families will find this a 
favorite resort for rest during the Summer vacation. 
All opportunities first-class, at unusually moderate 
rates. For circulars with full particulars apply to 

HIRAM UTT, 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
or Rev. F. V. D. GARRETSON, Franconta, N. H. 


TEXAS SUMMER NORMAL, 


Galveston, Texas. 


Incorporated Men. 11, 1889. | Dk. J. BALDWIN, 
Capital Stock, $100,000. Principal. 


First Asanal Session begins July ist, and lasts 
weeks. 
-— conducted by the best talent of the State 
and County. 
Normal Park, the property of the Normal, contains 
200 acres of ground, adjoins the city, and fronts di- 
rectly on the Gulf, 


Full prospectus on Pres’t 
4 “hs . 


HUGH R. CONYNGTON, B8ee’y. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Summer Term. 


Lancaster, Wass. 


10 Hiours a Day. 
Many Courses. 


Opens July 6th. 

d, O ized 


Circular free. 


e.”’—Pupil ef Prof. Monroe. r 
= is womtdortat.© — Teacher in —— Normal Schoel. 


ular 
s. CU 


new education.” ‘‘I never saw voices improve so.” “I never saw such teaching, and never 
truly and thoroughly revealed to me.”—/rom letters of various teachers and professors. 


t f the four Schoo'!s opened at death 
frome opens October 3d. Catalogs and Summer 
KRY, Ph. D., 1542 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 


on before I came to the School of Expression.”- 
“2 nae J pottery FY: advance over anything we have had, and in line of the best thought of the 
“I can teach so much easier; 
“The work is buth philosophic and practical 


t f the work to the teaching of read- 
the application o 


had my own needs 80 


FACULTY: Rev. E. C. ABBoTT, Prof. H. P. Town- 
SEND, Miss LILLIE HOLINGSHEAD, Prof. FRANKLIN 
McLEARY. 


The Murdoch and Abbott 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Session of Five Weeks, from July 8th to August 10th, 1889. 
Mr. James E. Murdoch, 


the eminent Actor, . 
Reader, and Teacher, President. 
READERS & LECTURERS : Prot. J. W. CHURCH- 
ILL, Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Howarp M. 
TICHNOR, and Mrs. E. J. THORPE. 


Mr. Murdoch’s celebrated system thorough! ys by teachers authorized by him to teach his system. 


Readings by Mr. Murdoch from Shakespeare, the B 
the parts of his system of teaching. 


SEYMOUR EATON, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Voice Building, Gesture, English Literature, &c. 
ing the school will receive a certificate. Tuition, $25. 
Reduced railroad 


ets, and lectures and lessons on all 
All persons attend- 


ood hotels, $5.50 to $6.00 rer week, 
$5 


le, the modern 


Board in g 


fares. Address Rev. E. C. Abbott, Lawrence, Mass., for circulars and all partic 
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Publications. 


Some Recent 
i Price. 
Title. Author. Publisher. 30 
D Appleton Co, N Y $ 
Dictionary of New York. NY 1 5 
tsoe ° ne American Tract Soc. 4 

Logic ° ° » Benziger Bros, N y i2 
First Ascent of the Kasai. Dodd, Mead, &Co,NY 
Emin Pasha in Centra rica. ° 1 00 

Cobbe Geo H Ellis, Boston | i¢ 
Tales of the White Hills. . Hawthorne 800 
Constitutional History of the United States. Landon « 
The United States. . Whitney NY 
Atlanteans Odell Hunt & Eaton, 
Holy Roman Empire. Bryce Macmillan & Co, N 3 
Teachers’ Companion to “ French Composition.” Fasnacht 
a Natural Science. Raue Porter & Coates, Phila 3 
Aneid, Books 1-6 e Virgil Bone, : 

‘ Crowle A er & Co, 
Why am 1's Christian?. e Errett Standard Pub Co. Cin 05 
Our Presidents. . Townsend Worthington Co,N 3 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. TI 1 | 

Tue Chesapeake and Ohio route to Nashville SC O a > 


by way of Old Point Comfort, Richmond, Natural 
Bridge, White Sulphur Springs, Louisville, and 
Mammoth Cave, is one of the grandest midsum- 
mer excursions that the teachers of the East can 
enjoy. This is open to those who wish to go from 
Boston or New York. The tickets are good to 
October 1, with the privilege of stopping over at 
any point. The steamboat ride from Boston or 
New York to Norfolk is one of the most delight- 
ful on the coast, and the price of state-room and 
board is included in the price of ticket. Time is 
allowed for a short side trip from Norfolk to New- 
port News, Old Point Comfort, the Hygeia Hotel, 
Fortress Monroe, Hampton Institute, and the 
National Soldiers’ Home. The railroad route lies 
through Richmond, Williamsburg, Charlotteville. 
over the Alleghany Mountains, through Piedmont 
Valley, along the banks of the picturesque Green- 
brier, and by the swift, turbulent stream that 
courses through the cafions of New River, along 
the valley of the Kanawaha by the Kanawaha 
Falls, down the Ohio River through the world- 
renowned Blue Grass regions of Kentucky and the 
Valley of the Tennessee. Returning, they will 
stop at Mammoth Cave, the grandest subterranean 
wonder of the world, White Sulpher Springs, the 
Great Natural Bridge, and, if desired, Lyneh- 
burg, Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, v« 
New York. George J. McAndrew, of the New 
Haven (Ct.) High School, has charge of the New 
England interests of this route. 


IMPORTANT.— When New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Car © Hire, and stop 
es UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

a pot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— To those who value independent thinking the 
experiment is worth trying of doing without a 
newspaper for a week; but you must never be 
without an Esterbrook Pen. 


—‘* Brown is a collector, isn’t he?’ ‘ Yes, 
he is the original dun Brown.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


THE KEY to the success of the Teachers’ Co- 
me Association is told in two words,— 
work.”” Mr. Brewer works from early 
morn till late at night, giving his whole attention 
to all the details of the business, and making him- 
self familiar with the record of each teacher. It 
is this personal knowledge of the qualifications of 
each member and his personal r dation of 
his teachers, either directly or through agents, that 
agency the most successful one in 

on. 


A WARNING. 
th parties are advertising a 


Camera which they claim is similar to the 
Kodak, loaded with our film. (We are the onl 
manufacturers of continuous films in the world. 
We warn the public that the said Camera is en- 
tirely unsuitable for using our films, and we de- 
cline to be responsible for any failures resulting 
from its use. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE CAMERA 


that is sent out loaded with 100 Eastman’s films, 
and that is the Kodak. The patents on the 
Kodak and film are all owned by us, and infring- 
ers will be prosecuted. 

Send for Kodak Primer,—free. 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM 00., 
ROCHESTER, N. 


BRANCH OFFICE, — 
115 Oxford St., London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Not strange or eccentric— Odd Fellows. 

Must have its flat iron—The locomotive. 

Questioners of ‘* privileges ’’— Hired girls. 

Results of the war on turkey—Indigestion. 

A hard cast of countenance—Bronze busts. 

Always sends copper up—Pitching pennies. 

Suggests the ‘‘ proper caper ’’—Boiled mutton. 
— New York Mail and Express. 


— Well, I never!!! What is the matter, now? 
No doubt you were surprised at the exclamation 
from my lips, but I have just finished counting up 
my profits for the past month. Well, I have 
struck it right. A short time ago I ran across an 
advertisement of B. F. Jobnson & Co., Richmond, 
Va., and as I wanted employment at the time I 
wrote to them, and they have taken hold of me 
like a brother and placed me in a position to make 
money faster than I ever did before. ‘‘Go thou 
and do likewise.”’ 


— The dentist’s daughter (who hears her father 
approaching) — ‘‘Oh, dear, Edward, here comes 
my father. If he should find us together here 
we are lost. Oh, he is coming! You will have 
either to ask for my hand or,— let him pull out a 
tooth for you.’’—Fliegende Blatter. 


_ ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
teeth. It relieves little sufferer at once ; 
uces natural, quiet slee relieving the 

child from pain, and the tittle shared awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste, 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
sry relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
knewn remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


National Educational Association Meeting 


——— TO BE HOLDEN IN 


NASHVILLE, TENN., JULY, 1889. 


RATES FROM BOSTON TO NASHVILLE AND RETURN: 


Route No. 1 ° - $32.50 


66 No. 5, 


White Sulphur Springs, 


cookout 
Cloudland, Athville. 


FoR CIRCULARS AND FULL INFORMATION CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


L. J. ELLIS, G. A,, 
303 Broadway, N. W. 


Cc. P. GAITHER, N. E. Agt., 
290 Washington St., Boston. 


} Virginia, Tenn., and 
Ga. Air Line. 


Or GEORGE E. SMALLEY, Gen’l Agt., M. & M. T. Co., 
Central Wharf, Boston. 


KINDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


WJATERIAL. 
3 E, 14th Street, 


Blue Line Tablets, 


Eureka Tablets, 
New Perfect Pencil 
Composition Books, 


Sunbeam Tablets, 


Quincy Practice Papers, : - 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Acme Stationery and Paper 


59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


iting TABLETS 


FOR EDUCATIONAL 


PURPOSES. 
: -: Cents. 


: : 5 
Tablets, : 


THE 


American Institute of Instruction 


SIXTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


BETHLEHEM, WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H., 
July 8, 9, 10, 11, 1889. 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES FROM 
ALL POINTS. 


BOARD ABUNDANT and first-class, at rates 
ranging from $1.00 to $2.50 a day. 

A STRONG PROGRAMME of Addresses, 
including speakers of national prominence. 

UNUSUAL FACILITIES for EXCURSIONS 
after the Convention. 


Apply at once, with stamp, for preliminary Bulle- 
tin. The detailed programme of exercises will be 
ready for distribution the latter part of June. 

GEORGE A. LITTLEFIELD, Pres’t, 
NEwPorT, R. L 


HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLECE, 
and Hospital of Chicago, Ill. 

The policy of this institution is to make no promises 
for Hospital or College tuition, clinics, sub-clinies, or 
any means for study and observation, that is not liter- 
ally and righteously kept. The 30th Annual Course of 
Lectures will begin in Sept., 1889, and continue for six 
months. For full particulars, catalogue, and Clinique 
address E. Z. BAILEY, M.D., Registrar, 3034 Michigan 


Ave., Chicago. Mention this paper. (™] 
Colleges and Schools. 
COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colle d \, 
Open to both sexes. Address SS 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE 
C Hanover, N. H. Address the President, hy Prot 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
M46, Civil, Mechanical, Minin Elec- 
tric Chemistry, and Nat. History. 

F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


for the advancement of art education and - 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial doowten 

For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newberry, corner of Exeter Street, Tietes. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Sts NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For circulars, ete., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 
ATE NORMAL 80H RIDG Mass. 
For both 
principal, A. G. BoYpDEN, A.M. 
ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL 


E. H. Russex1, Principal. 
NORMAL SOHOO Mass. 

For Ladies only. - dress 
Principal, D. B. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 

For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 
J. O. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


Dial es, Tab) 8 
PLAY Bchool Club & Parlor 
logue free. T. 8. Daxison,Chicago 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established | State 


The New England Bureau 


Will furnish circulars and give full information of the 
best Summer Schools in New England. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset Boston, 


WANTED, 
Next Autumn, in a Ladies’ College, a teacher espe- 
cially qualified to teach Calisthenics and French by 
the Natural Method, and Common English branches, 
—a lady of culture and refinement. Salary, $500 and 
home. Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E, Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
In a delightful N. Y. City, a Day School for Boys. 
Said school was established in ’83 ; has no rival and 
no enemies; is patronized by the best families,— 
tuition, $200; net income has been from $2500 to 
$3500 per annum. Will be sold for $800 — $500 cash, 
balance within six months. Apoly, to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
Next Autumn, in a Western College for Women, a 
Christian lady of very high order, toteach the French 
Language and Art. A desirable position for the 


right person. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a first class N. E. Academy, a teacher of The Sci- 
ences, for next autumn. The candidate must have 
had a special training, and must be a member of the 


Bai . 
ptist church ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 
“At a nominal figure,” a very valuable and desirable 
school property, delightfully located on the line of 
two railroads leading to the large cities, in eastern 
New York State. Said property consists of 8 acres 
of land and an elegant building erected for school 
purposes, and equally adapted to Summer boarding. 
Combining the Summer boarding, (for which there is 
proet demand) with the school, the right man cannot 
il of success. to 
M ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 

An exceptionally fine school property, a large build- 
ing. elegantly furnished, hea by steam, lighted 

h gas, and abundantly supplied with water, with 
ten acres of valuable land, admirably adapted to its 
present use, a school for young ladies. Said property 
is delightfully located in one of the Northern Centra! 
S$, and easily accessible by rail. The building 
and furniture cost some $70,000; still the entire 
property with the — will of the school is offered 
Or $35,000, on “2 rms. 

Apply to IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


DO YOU WANT 
A professorship either in ANCIENT LANGUAGES, 
MATHEMATICS, MILITARY TACTICS, DRAWING, OF 
men na large college already es- 
tablished on the Pacific Coast? And would you make 
an investment of from $4,000 to $8,000 in said college, 
with ample security, as a condition of securing 
professorship ? If so, Apply immediately to 
HIR RCUTT, Manager. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset S8t., 
FOR SALE, 


Ina Southern City, (75,000 inhabitants) a fiour- 

ishing Military School whtol has been in operation 

eleven years. This school is patronized by the best 

families in the city, at high of tuition, and has 

no undesirable competit on. Furniture, 500. 
mili , an € good will of the school, 

Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper's Magazine for June is a very enter- 
taining and instructive number. It pays a de- 
served and graceful compliment to the men who 
have borne a large share in sustaining the reputa- 
tion of its pages for artistic excellence. Henry 
James reviews the work in black and white of 


F. D. Millet, Edwin A. Abbey, Alfred Par- 
sons, George H. Boughton, George du Maurier, 
and C.S. Reinhart. Accompanying the article 
are portraits of these artists. This number con- 
tains a full-page drawing by Mr. Du Maurier, one 
of Wordsworth’s sonnets illustrated by Mr. Par- 
sons, and Praed’s quaint poem, ‘ Quince,”’ illus- 
trated with nine drawings by Mr. Abbey. The 
English psychologist, James Sully, contributes 
his initia! effort in ficsion, ‘‘ Friendly Rivalry: a 
Story of the Twentieth Century.’” Professor 
George Howard Darwin, son of the late Charles 
Darwin, explains ‘‘ the m and the charm ”’ 
of “‘Saturn’s Rings.”’ Joseph Jastrow, Ph.D., 
gives a clear, scientific estimate of ‘‘ The Problems 
of ‘ Psychic Research.’’’ C. H. Farnham is the 
author of an illustrated paper upon ‘‘ Montreal,” 
and the famous war correspondent, Dr. William 
Howard Russell, of an account of ‘‘ An Incident 
in the Irish Rebellion.”’ Installments of “Jupiter 
Lights,’’ by Constance Fenimore Woolson, and 
“A Little Journey in the World,’ by Charles 
Dudley Warner, together with poems by A. B. 
Ward, Harriet Prescott Spofford, and an anony- 
mous author complete the list of contributions. 
In the departments of the Magazine, George Will- 
iam Curtis quotes a hitherto unpublished letter of 
Motley to a young literary aspirant ; William Dean 
Howells treats of a much-disputed point in the 
theory and practice of fiction; and Charles Dud- 
ley Warner touches upon the fashion and the art 
of “social screaming.”” New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, $4.00 a year ; 35 cents a number. 


— Scribner's Magazine for Jane opens with the 
first of a series of popular articles on ‘‘ The Prac- 
tical Applications of Electricity ’’ which promise 
to be not less valuable than the railway series 
commenced a year ago. The subject of electricity 
has assumed great importance in the scientific, 
commercial, and industrial worlds. Professor C. 
F. Brackett, of Princeton, sets forth in the intro- 
ductory paper, in a clear and precise way, some of 
the methods by which electricity has come into gen- 
eral use in the service of man. The illustrations 
show some of the best apparatus, rare portraits 
and figures. ‘‘Slavery in Africa,’’ by Professor 
Drummond, presents an array of terrible facts in 
regard to this traftic, that will arouse all philan- 
thropists to the moral importance of this question. 
W. A. Linn explains the origin, growth, and 
practical workings of ‘‘ Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations.’’ The other articles are ‘‘ Striped Bass 
Fishing,’’ by A. Foster Higgins; ‘‘ The Intellect- 
ual Life,— Past, Present, and Future,’’ by P. G. 
Hamerton ; ‘‘ Castrogiovanni,’”’ by A. F. Jacassy ; 
** Tolstoi Twenty Years Ago,’”’ by Eugene Schuy- 
ler; ‘‘Spriog in Winter,’’ by Edith M. Thomas. 
The eighth installment of ‘*‘ The Master of Bal- 
lantrae,’’ by R. Louis Stévenson; ‘* Monsieur 
Nasson,’”’ by George H. Pierce; ‘‘ Vespers,’’ by 
Ellen Burroughs; ‘‘Self,’’ by Augusta Larned ; 
** At the Ferry,’’ by Graham R. Tomson; “‘ Illu- 
sions,’’ by Mary Bradley; ‘‘ At the Tomb of a 
Poet,’’ by Mary A. P, Stansbury; and ‘‘ Sappho 
to Phaon,’’ by Margaret Crosby. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 25 cents; $3.00 
year. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for June opens with an 
account of the ‘‘ Eiffel Tower,’’ the highest 
structure in the world (984 feet), by William A. 
Eddy. Edith Broner writes of ‘‘ Bonny Hugh of 
Ironbrock’’; Edith M. Thomas contributes a 
sweet poem ‘“‘ A World of Roses’’; Charles Eliot 


Norton sketches the life of Rawdon Brown and 
the gravestone of ‘‘ Banished Norfolk” ; George 
Mority Wobl treats of ‘‘ The German Gymnasium 
in its Working Order’; C. H. Foy of ‘‘ The 
Thousand and One Nights” ; Henry Jones gives 
four chapters of ‘‘The Magic Muse’’ (13-16) ; 
Walter Mitchell furnishes a six-stanza poem, 
War-Cry of Clan Grant’; Horace E. 
Scudder has a very valuble paper on ‘‘ The State, 
the Church, and the School’; E. T. Jobnson 
discusses ‘‘ Brevet Martyrs’’; William B. Wright 
writes ‘‘ A City of Refuge’’; Josiah Royce has a 
second paper on ‘* Reflections after a Wandering 
Life in Australasia’; Edwin L. Bynner gives 
chapters 5 to 8 of the ‘‘ Begum’s Daughter.”’ 
Two book reviews follow: “Hector Belioz” 
by Adolphe Julien, and ‘‘ Bishop Ken” by E. H. 
Plumptre. The Contributors’ Club has articles 
on ‘*A New Professorship,’’ ‘‘ Recreations for 


Millionaires,’ French Folly,’’ ‘‘ Things,” 
and ‘* Mothers in Fiction.”” The number closes 
with a list of the new books for the month. 
Price $4.00 a year, 35 cents single numbers. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 


— Outing for June is a number to delight all 
lovers of outdoor literature. The leading article, 
“Yacht Voyages to Australia,’’ describes pas- 
sages made to that far-off country. Other princi- 
pal articles are ‘Sports, Pastimes and Pleasures 
on the Cam,” illustrated; ‘“‘ The Pleasures of 
Fly Fishing,’ with pen and ink drawing; ‘* The 
Care of Dogs,”” by D. Boulton Herrald, a well- 
known authority. Lovers of the horse will be 
delighted with ‘‘June Days in the Saddle.’’ 
Cricketers will be interested in ‘‘ Cricket in Aus- 
tralia.’”’” ‘‘Camping Outfits and Equipments”’ is 
of value to all who wish to spend a vacation in the 
woods. ‘‘How O’ Tulliver won the Champion- 
ship’’ will interest wheelmen. The editorials 
embrace criticisms on photography, lawn tennis 
and yachting, while the Outing Club and other 
departments contain much of timely interest. 


— St. Nicholas for June is a model number of a 
young poeple’s magazine. The quantity and 
quality of the poems and ‘‘ jingles’’ are specially 
noticeable. These include a round dozen of the 
choicest bits of verse by such writers as Celia 


Thaxter, Helen Thayer Hutcheson, Susan Archer 
Weiss, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Malcolm Doug- 
lass, and William-H. Hayne. There are many 
attractions in the way of stories and information 
articles, besides a wealth of charming illustrations, 
New York: The Century Co. $3.00 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Chautauquan, for Jane; terms, $2.00 a year; 
Meadville, Pa: L. Fl DD. 

The Fountain, for June; terms, $1.00 a year. York, 

The Homiletic Review for June; terms $3.00 a year. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

The Treasury, for June; terms, $2.50 a year. 
York: E. B. Treat. 

The Eclectic Magazine for June; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: E. R. Pelton. 


New 


Qeachers’ 


agencies. 


CHERMERAHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 
TEACHERS’ 


NORTHWESTERN 


(INCORPORATED) 


Procures skilled teachers for families and schools 
without charge. 

Supplies competent teachers with suitable positions. 
Circulars of good schools free to parents. 
Teachers, if seeking a position West of the 

Rockies, send stamp for circulars and applica- 

tion blanks to 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Lock Box 848, PORTLAND, OREGON. 


weeteen, SCHOO! Agency 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes. 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses 
Oniy qualified teachers are r ded hers pay 
a registration fee of $2.00. Nocharge is made to those 
seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address with stamp, 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
MT. STERLING, Ky. 


Nov. 21, 1888. 


Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.] 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, u- 
sic ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 


Mus. A. D. CULVE 
829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. x 


The New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 
atrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
gchool supervision. 
No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS, 
Now 1s THE Time TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 


new school year. Not a week passes when we do | petent 


not have calls for teachers, and they come from 
every state and territory. 
Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
.—‘' We | and confidence, I send you two dollars for renewal 0 
my membership. t my thanks.” L. H. R. 


have obtained several teachers from the New Eng- 
land Bureau of Education for the schools of this city, 
all of whom have proved highly satisfactory. e 
have always found there a good list of well-educated 
and experienced teachers to select from, and the 
representations made to us euncemning the candi- 
dates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
Much time has been saved by seeking teachers 
through the Bureau.” m 

“ [have never regretted registering in your Bureau, 
as I did two years ago. py of my satisfaction 


Salem, Mass., March 21, ’89. 

“Let me assure you that I have high regard for 
your Bureau and its work, and still wish to continue 
my connection with you.” T. L. W. 

Orange Co., N. C. 

“Tam greatly pleased with the attention and kind- 
ness shown me, and shall be under great obligations 
to you whether your efforts are successful or not.” 

ew York, March 2%, ’89. W. M. 8. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, ManaGer, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


—— 


hers’ 7 
eae enctes. 
“Do you think it worth while for me to register,” she asked, last February. “Iam 
$725-$1500 8725, and as I live at home I couldn't afford to change for less than g1000. [ cupeeee ene 
aren't ry | 81000 places ? No,” we told her,“ not many; still there are seme, ana we have filled some and we 
are against your finding a you ane just the fit, during the first year 
° 0 a teacher and a e t ) 
cous thought that was peed advice, and entered her hain > 
ora place a 000,and came near placing her there: the board now is probably sorr we didn’t. But sh 
is not sorry, for she has just been elected through our recommendation to the ‘principalship-of the high echool at 
West Des Moines, Ia., at a salary of $1500. She isn’t the first one for whom we have done more than we promised. 
We seldom write versonal letters to strangers who write to us for information about the Agency. (ur printed cir. 
culars give the general facts, and we want teachers to judge for themselves what we are likely to do for them. If 
we can’t do much, we are just as anxious they shouldn't join as they are to save their two dollars. We can’t find 
‘ood places for poor teachers. We can’t find $1000 places for #500 teachers. We are only a medium of exchange 
tween teachers and school officers; but a sufficient number of both have decided that we are a trustworthy 
medium to make it worth while for both teachers and school officers to apply to us. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 


VACANCIES. 


Within a month we recommended her 


15 Superintendencies, with salaries between.......... 7 

32 Superintendencies, with salaries between Now is the time to and learn 
85 with salaries between.......... 900 “ 1200 

95 Principalships of T sted 900 of our work. For the past two 


weeks we have averaged 40 new 


vacancies and four new members 


each day, — ten times us many 


vacancies as members. WILL 


#60. 
Positions for Specialists in Latin, Greek, French, German, Mathe- 
matics, Literature, Sciences, etc. 
10 Teachers of Methods in Normals. 
15 Art in Private Schools. 
8 Drawing in Public Schools. 
20 Music in Public and Private Schools. 
25 Positions for Elocution, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, and 
kindred subjects. 


We have filled five hundred iti d the past six months. A list of these will be'sent on li- 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Branches: ST. PAUL, N.Y. CITY, and TACOMA. Reception Rooms, 70-72 Dearborn Bt.) Chica 
(One Fee Registers in all Agencies.) ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER, £0. 


A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with any Teacher or Superintendent who wishes to act as 
mc for the Association in cities and towns where we have not already appointed an agent. Such appointments 
ll only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of the applicant for the work. 


NOT SOME OF THESE PosI- 


TIONS DO FOR You ? 


FOR SEPTEMBER! GOOD VACANCIES !! 


FOR LADY TEACHERS.—We have at present nearly 400 vacancies for lady teachers. These are for Primary, 
Intermediate, and Grammar grades, at salaries of $35 to a r month. For igh School work,—salaries $450 to 
1600. For rmal work,— salaries 2600 tog1200. For Mathematica, Science, History, Latin, and Greek,—600 to 
1100. For A¥t, Music, Elocution, Modern Languages, &c.,—8400 to #1 5 
FOR GENTLEMEN.—College Professorships (several in leading Universities andColleges)— $800 to #2000. For 
Normal work,—g800 to $1500. For Superintendents and Principals,—g600 to $2000. For High School, Academy, 
Seminary, &c.,—8450 to 81600. For grade work,—#400 to 8600. Other vacancies are = daily. 

If you expect to locate elsewhere, it will be to your interest to send for your circulars. our best hope of suc- 
cess is with an Agency that puts forth effort to get vacancies for its members, and that gets them; that does not put 
its members on * wil geste chases” after the “ probable,” the “ imaginary,” or the “ hearsay" vacancy. We get 
more vecancies direct from employers. than all other western Agencies combined. Address 
The School and. College © J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMuURST, ILL. 


Free Registration. 


1. No registration fee,—a guarantee of an earnest ef- 
fort on our part to place you, and earn a commission. teacher reporting the vacancy. 
2. No time wasted in referring,— we recommend direct. Send stamp for forms. 
Address, Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 236 Sheffield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A TWO WEEKS’ RECORD. 


S82 High School Assistants. Grammar, Inter- 
mediate, and Primary sitions, $400 to $750. 
30 Positions for Specialists in Science, Latin, 


48 High School Principalships, Music, Art, Elocution, Book keeping, &c., 


600 to $1400. $400 to $1000. 
The above is out a ertial list of our vacancies. Every day brings new ones. Circulars free. 


SNNSYIL.VANIA EDUCA'TIONAL BUREAU, 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager. 205 N. Seventh Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


The Boston, New York, and Chicago Teachers’ Agencies, 


7 Tremont Place, Boston. 01@ Agency Manual free to any address. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


106 & 108 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Mr. Orvitte Brewer : Corry, Pa., Feb'y 28, 1889. 
We consider ourselves fortunate in securing the services of Miss Dora Wells, 
whom you recommended for Principal of our High School. I think she deserves all 
that you said in her favor, and when in need of a teacher a Suture I shall have 
hesit in applying to your agency with the utmost confidence. 
“i A. D. Cotrarove, Supt. of Schools. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 70 CHICAGO, TEL. 


Combines the Best Features ever offered by aa Agency. 
3. One half of the Agency’s commission given to the 


41 Superintendencies 
salaries 
47 Positions in Colleges, 


rom $850 to $2000. 


A $2000 POSITION x FEBRUARY 25, 1889. 
. W. D. Kerr, Manager Unton Teachers’ Agency: 

Dear Sir:—I have been registered with other teachers’ agencies for several years, but bave never 
been offered a position through them which Laccepted. A few weeks ago I registered with you, and as 
the result was offered two positions last week,—to both of which you recommended me,—each worth $2000, 
one at . ¥., the other at Newark, N. J. I accept the 
mad ting to choose : 
ons likely T WIC THIN agency, I would to 

rday we had a direct call for a lady Principal 


e right teachers for them. Yeste 
pom of $1500. We want the best teachers that can be found for such positions. 


Come right along and put yourselves in the way of promotion. Now do not expect that we can get $2000 


body. Usually, merit determines the amount of compensation. 
Send for circular. Ww. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, New York City. ON E WEEK. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studi » Boston. Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. . 
© Building Manager. | EDWARD’ A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


SCHOOL ‘OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
he 4 yor oat experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 


ccnchene Srwans in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


NO FE 


FOR REGISTRATION. AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
BEST FACILITIES, 


| Teachers’ Agency 


$333 E BUSI 

not in collecting advance fees, but in providing trod to colleges, schools, and families superior 

Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. a Principals’ Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 

without charge. Our supply | ornesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Ageny, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


5 6) TEACHERS, 


With good records, wanted at 
once by the 

Albany Teachers’ Agency, 

408 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 


Employers are served 
Teachers ts the LARGEST and BEST. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
2 West 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
Ame and Foreign Teachers, Professors, an 
of both for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


ity, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and renting of school prope rey 


ae ts RE, W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props, 
YRIE SALARIES, CO., 
31 E. 17th Street, and 4th | $300 to $2500. | J. E. Sec’y. 
NEW YORK CITY. Form for stamp. 


5 
3 High 1500 
3 High School Principalships, salaries between...... 1000 and 1500 pT 
45 High School Principalships 500 to 1000 
4 28 Ward, Grammar, and Pr mary Principalships .... PC 
25 High School Assistants’ Positions. between........ 600 and 1500 
48 High School Assistants’ Positions, below.......... 600 
60 Grammar, Intermediate and Primary Positions, with salaries rang- Perr 
ing from $60 and upwards. 
| | 
| 
| 
EXcy 
‘ urches. Also -keepers, Stenographers, Copy- — 
| 
a 
| 
| 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIX.—No, 23. 


Appletons’ Instructive Reading-Books. Volume |. Historical Series. 


GRANDFATHER'S STORIES 


Comritep sy JAMES JOHONNOT. 
A very attractive and interesting little book for supplementary reading, adapted to primary 
grades. It includes Fables, Stories of Fairy-Land, Myths, Legends, Home Stories and Foreign Stories. 
Beautifully illustrated by the best artists. 
Iutroduction price, 27 cents. 


Sample copies mailed to teachers for examination at the introduction price. Send for circulars of the series. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York. Boston. Chicago. Atlanta. San Francisco. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Voice of Song Series. 


By Prof. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, 
Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of Brooklyn. 


Voice of Song, No. 1. A choice collection of simple, beautiful songs, adapted to Primary 
and Intermediate po of schools, with a practical, systematic, well-graded course of elementary vocal 
exercises suited to children’s voices. 160 pages, board. Price, 36 cents per copy. Sample copy by 
mail, postpaid, 40 cents. ; 

Voice of Song, No. 2. A collection of the choicest and freshest music, suited to the 
grammar and high school grades, with a full course of well-graded and practical vocal exercises. It 
contains fresh music of the choicest quality. An admirable book. 254 pages, in boards, 60 cents. 
Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 122 & 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Monroe College of Oratory, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 


Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
A new method of re bap Natural pnp and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees conferred. 
Spring term opens March 5. Summer term opens for four weeks, beginning July 15, at Martha’s Vine- 
Summer Institute at Cottage City. Address ¥ 
O. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE.|(jay’s Blackboard Ruler. 


—— AGENCY FOR 
HENRY HOLT & ©O.’8S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, Warranted to Give Perfect Satisfaction. 
K E- 


LOCK WOOD’S, Dr. SAU VEUR’S, Pror.WENCK PRICE ONLY 50 CENTS. 
BACH BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’8, Lon- Sent by Express, prepaid, on receipt of 73 cemts. 
Makes blackboard work neat and systematic, in- 
creases the practical capacity of board, rules lines 
or checks instantaneously which can be removed in- 
stantaneously, ought to be in every schoolroom. 
J. LL. RAMMETT, Cornhill, Boston. 


8 OF BOOKS in Foreign Lan 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Peri " 
CARL SCHOENHOFE, 
144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


THE BOOKS OF THE YEAR: 1888-89. 


METCALF’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 


By Rosert C. MEeTcALr, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and ORVILLE T. Bricut, 
Supt. of Schools, Englewood, Ill. Cloth, 12mo, 230 pages. Illustrated. 
For introduction, 42 cents. 


This book is more strictly than any other work of the kind a book of /a ge exercises, ‘ The use of 
language is controlled very largely by Aabit.”” Habit comes of careful training, long practice, constant 
usage. strict watch-care, repeated suggestions, exercise in thinking, and in the expression of thought. The 
work is, therefore, a book of such exercises as will induce correct habits and lead to good usage. Much 
care is had in the arrangement of the lessons to secure constant freshness and at the same time to furnish 
repeated practice in every variety of exercise. 


LOCKWOOD’S READINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


ANIMAL MEMOIRS. By Samurrt Lockwoop, Ph.D. PArr I.: MAMMALS. Cloth, 
12mo, 317 pages. Part II,: BIRDS. Cloth, 12mo. 397 pages. 
For introduction, 60 cents each. 


** Dr. Samuel Lockwood has written in ‘Animal Memoirs’ a really monet book. His stories of the 

animals he has known are told with tenderness and humor; his descriptions of the characters, the idiosyn 

crasies of his friends, are full of sweet, attractive as as well as of scientific accuracy. It is a book 

es, ca only delight ehfidren, but will teach the most valuable lessons of loving kindness,”— 
ew Yor ne. 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE GREEK METHOD. 


By Prof. WLL1AM R, HARPER, Ph. D., Yale University, and E, Warrrs, Ph. D., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE LATIN METHOD. 


Py Prof. Wm. R. HARPER, Ph. D., Yale University, and Isaac B, Buraxss, A. M., Latin 
Master Rogers High School, Newport, Rhode Island. 
For introduction, each $1.00. 


The method employed in these books is that followed by Professor Harper with such signal success i 

his classes at Chautauqua and elsewhere. A sentence of the original text "fe first placed before the pu il. 

The pronunciation and exact translation of each word are furnished him. With the aid which the teacher 

gives him in advance, and with the material = in the book,he thoroughly masters the words and phrases 

of this sentence or section. His knowledge is tested by a him to recite or write the Greek or Latin 

sentence, as the case may be, with only the translation before his eye. With this as the foundation, and 

with adequate notes, the words are transposed and introduced in various relations, care being taken to 

ollowing oroughly inductive me a know Ci e language 

thas is obtained in much less time 


SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS---Revised. Ed. of 1888. 


NOW READY: Common Scuoon SERtEs, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
SHORTER CouRsx, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
TRACING CouRsE, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 


Teachers are invited to address us on any matter pertaining to text-books. If 
an improved book or series is desired in school, write us for circulars, information, 
terms, etc. Sample copies sent at nominal prices, returnable if not adopted. 

Our Brief Descriptive List sent free to any address. Correspondence solicited. 
Liberal terms for first supply or for examination. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO.,, 


“ The Standard.” 
Wilson’s Treatise on Punctuation. 


(27TH EDITION.) 
By JoHN WILSON. 

Every letter writer, author, printer. roof-reader, 
iostructor, or pupil should be familiar with this well- 
known and standard work on punctuation and capi- 
talization. 

I2mo, Cloth, 343 pp. Price, 81.00. 


Class Manuals. 


Cocker’s Handbook of Punctuation, 60 cts. 
For use in Composition and Rhetorical exercises. 


Bardeen’s Complete Rhetoric, . . $1.50 
A practical textbook from an Editor’s workshop, 
and one of the best for class use. 


e*s For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
141 and 113 William St., New Work. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed | 


the teaching of Form and Drawing in aD 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded — 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
8 , and especially at the outset. 

‘or catalogue and particulars, ad 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 


Ohi Agenc 7 Park St. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 

Send orders for cheap School Books to 

Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


By GRACE H. DODGE. A 

Bundle of Letters book of practical sense. Should 

Bus Girls. pe avery ri. 4 

s well known, Miss ge isa 

y member of the New York Board 

of Education. No one knows better than she what 
girls need to know, and how to tell it to them, 

16mo, Cloth, 142 pp., 50 cts. 


“The letters are written in the frank, familiar style 
which makes all Miss Dodge’s talks so delightful.” 
—W. ¥. Herald. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 & 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


PICcCk 


‘* MEMORY AND ITS DOCTORS.” 
FROM SIMONIDES TO “ LOISETTE.” 
New Edition. .. . Price, 25 cents. 

Dr. Pick’s method of Improving the Memory and 
Facilitating the Acquirement of Knowled Bent 
by mail, Address R PICK 


DR. 
24 Union Square, New York. 


Summer Homes by the Sounding Sea 


The sounding C on one of Ditson Company’s famous 
GUITABS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS is 
always in unison with the restful pleasure of summer 
days in summer pleasant places. Don’t go toa 
music-less house! Take with you one of our light, 
portable musical instruments ! 

Seasonable and most enjoyable music books are : 
COLLEGE SONGS (50 cts.) 150,000 sold. 

COLLEGE SONGS for Banjo, ($1.00.) Guitar, ($1.00) 
GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING, ($1.00.) 
PRAISE IN SONG, (40 cents.) New Gospel Songs. 
TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS, (35 cents.) 

SONG HARMONY, (60 cts) Fine 4 part songs. 
POPULAR SONG COLLECTION ($1.) 37 good songs. 
SONG CLASSICS ($1.00) 50 high-class songs. 

SONG CLASSICS, ALTO VOICE, ($1.00) 47 songs 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, ($1.00) 36 songs. 

CLASSIC BARITONE OB BASS SONGS, ($1.) 33 songs. 
CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, ($1.00.) The newest. 
POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION, ($1.00.) 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, ($1.) 27 pieces. 


CLASSICAL PIANIST, ($1.00) 42 pieces. 
PIANO CLASSICS, ($1.00) 44 pieces. 

Also musie in quantity and variety for all instru 
ments. Send for Catalogues free. 


ANY BOOK OR PIECE MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE, 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course ss } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, Broadway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Histv1 Readers ; 
Leighton’s History of Home ; 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., H. I. SMITH, 
75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by FRED. W. HACKWOOD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th St. NEW YORK. 


Chemical Lecture Notes. 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, 
Prof. Gen’l & Applied Chemistry, Rutgers Coll., N. J. 
12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 


“In this admirable little work the general subject of 
Chemistry is most 7 treated, and what is ordi- 
narily considered a very dry branch of seience is, by the 
distinguished author, made vivid and interesting ” 

—Scientific American. 
+*» Will be mailed and prepaid on receipt of price. 
Catalogues and circulars free by mail. 
JOHN WILEW & SONS, New York. 


Civics for Youne Americans. 
By WM. M. GIFFIN, A.M. 
Large 12mo. Cloth. By Mail, 60 Cents, 


The author has shown in a strikingly novel and interest- 
ing way, and in language intelligible toa ten-year-old 
boy the necessity of government,the different forms of gov- 
ernment, and the advantages of our government over all 
others. The book is an admirable supplementary reader 
for grammar grades. The subject not being generally 
taught in these ee. the grammar school pupil has no 
opportunity to become acquainted with even the rudi. 
ments of this study, a knowledge of which is so requisite 
It “CIVICS FOR YOUNG 
reme 

courses of study. . 
_ Just adopted for exclusive use in MONTAN 

introduced in various other parts of tle 


A. LOVELL & Co., Pubs., 3 KE. 14th St., New York. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, | Venable’s Arithmetics, 


Holmes’ Readers Gildersl 1 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 
3 Tremont Pl., Boston. 66 & 68 Duane St., N.Y. 


Important to Students of Norse 
Languages, or Tourists. 


INSTRUCTION IN NORSE. 


A native of Iceland and graduate of an Icelandic 
academy, also A.B. of a Canadian University, offers 
instruction in the Scandinavian Languages, espe- 
cially in Old Norse and modern Icelandic. Instruc- 
tion privately, in classes, or by correspondence. 

ddress HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager of N. E. Bureau, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A CAMP FOR BOYS. 


Parents who desire to have their boys spend the 
month of July among the mountains, on the lake 
shore, under the kind and faithful care of a reliable 
and responsible master who will devote all his time to 
their comfort, sports, and culture, may learn of a 
first class opportinny by applying to 

HIRA UTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


of school readers should be 


to this truth. 


duction rates, will be sent to any address on appli 


753-755 Broadway, N. Y. sam 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


1. To teach the children to read. 
the best and purest examples of literature. 


For the accomplishment of th : : 
equal to McGuffey’s Revised no reading. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 


Teachers and school officers will i it i 

probably admit that it is 

“2 the highest importance to have in the ili ol their pupils the 
est series of reading books obtainable. The two principal objects 


2. To provide them with 


Ten thousand teachers testify 


Descriptive circulars of McGuffey’s Revi lternate Read peller. 
lication 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
C. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 
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